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Perhaps 
You  would 
Travel 


Moi«e  frequently  if  the  time  could  be  spared.  When 
you  do  journey,  then  speed  and  comfort  are  desirable. 
The  Santa  Fe  offers  a  service  that  cannot  be  equalled 
—  its  trains  being  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ease- 
promoting  appliances.  When  planning  your  next  trip, 
consult 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
41 1  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  .^t 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

_ —LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palaoc 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  FEES  FOR  HOME  TREATMENT 

DURING   WOO. 

IT  WILL  COME  AS  WELCOME  NEWS  TO  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  SUFFER- 
ING HUMANITY  WHO  ARE  DEPENDING  ON  DRS.  SHORES  SKILL  FOR 
THEIR  RECOVERY,  TO  LEARN  THAT  THE  DOCTORS  HAVE  DEQDED 
TO  MAKE  NO  ADVANCE  IN  THEIR  CHARGES  FOR  1900. 


Although  many  new  and  wonderful  discoveries  have  been  made  by  Drs.  Shores, — of  late — and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  perfected  their  Home  Treatment  until  it  is  as  successful  as 
the  office  treatment — yet  the  Doctors  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  without  any  advance  in  price. 

Drs.  Shores  were  the  originators  of  the  low  fee  system  in  the  West  and  through  their  efforts  many 
poor  people  have  become  cured,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  ordinary  doctor's  fees. 

Drs.  Shores  Home  Treatment  while  vastly  improved  today  will  still  be  given  to  all  who  apply 
at  the  same  rate  of  $5.00  a  month.     Medicines  free  for  all  Catarrhal  Chronic  Diseases. 

START     THE     NEW     YEAR     RIQHT 

by  writing  to  Drs.  Shores  for  their  new  symptom  list  and  having  your  case  diagnosed,  and  be  advised 
free  of  charge.  No  matter  who  has  failed,  no  matter  how  many  ailments  you  have,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  write  Drs. 'Shores,  the  Chronic  Disease  Experts,  and  if  a  cure  is  possible  in  your  case,  Drs. 
Shores  will  cure  you. 


DR.  Q.  W.  SHORES. 


DR.  A.J.:SHORES. 


SPECIALTIES. 


These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Hay  Fever,  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia, 
Heart  Disease,  Dyspepsia,  Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria,  Nervous  Diseases, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Complaints,  Insomnia,  Dysentery,  Paralysis,  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Consump- 
tion in  the  first  stage.  Liver  Disease,  Disease  of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Varicocele, 
Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  and  Private  Diseases, 

Prices  and  terms  within  the  reach  of  all.  Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by 
letter. 


OFFICK  HOURS: — Week  <lays,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Sundays,  10  a.m.  lo  [2  noon;  Rvenings,  7  to  S  p.m. 

DRS.  SHORES  8t  SHORES,  E:>^pettt  Specialists 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  34'G.  2nd  South  St 

'%^%'%^P.  o.  BOX  1585.'%^%^%/%-  '• 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


JOHN  DfiyNES&  SONS, 

JECOELEHS  &  0PTICIfl5S 

CARRY  n  WELL 
SELECTED  STOCK  Or 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY 
^  SILVERWARE. 

Suitable  Gifts  ior  ^  Jt  Jt 

WEDDING  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

"Watches    and    J"e\a?elry    F*roporly    Sepaired. 
PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 

26  Nlaln  Street,  Opposite  Z-  C   WL-   I. 


We  have  in  our  employ  an  optician 
of  exceptional  abilities  who  fits  spec- 
tacles scientifically  and  does  not  charge 
for  examination. 


IR  Selecting 
Presents — 


People  generally  look  for  that 
which  is  nice,  neat,  and  useful — something  that  will  be 
prized  by  the  recipient.     A  book  is  a  most  suitable  pres- 


ent for  old  or  young.     The  new  home  publication  recently  isued,  entitled 
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KETCHES  OE- 


Written  bv 
EDWIN  F.  PARRY 


n 


I5SI0NARY  LIEE'^ 


is  a  very  appropriate  work  for  presentation  to  a  boy  or  girl, 
It  is  also  suitable  for  a  person  of  any  age.  It  is  a  volume  of  anecdotes  from  the  mission 
fields  abroad,  and  is  filled  with  incidents  that  are  interesting  and  profitable  for  perusal.  The 
printing  in  the  book  is  clear,  the  paper  is  the  very  best,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  hand- 
some, the  whole  being  a  veritable  Work  of  Art.  The  price  of  the  book  is  only  50  cents, 
postpaid,  and  is  for  sale  by 

GEORGE  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


It  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  m 
terest  On 


GO  TO_ 


B.  fl.  SGDeuier, 

22  S,  EIST  THIPIE,  OPP.  GO-OP. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.' 
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PRIZES  roR 
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Suitable  tor  Publicanon  in  the 

JUVENILE   INSTPUCTOP! 


The  publishers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  with  a  desire  to  encourage  home 
talent  in  literary  work,  offer  the  following  Prizes  for  articles  suitable  for  its  columns: 

For  Best  Story,  founded  on  fact,  not  to  exceed  3,000  words,  First  Prize..  ..    $25.00 

Second  Prize 15.00 

For  Best  Written    Narrative  ot    Incident,   Anecdote  or  Sketch    of    Eventful 

Experience,  not  to  exceed  2,000  words.    First  Prize 15.00 

Second  Prize 10.00 

The  competition  is  open  to  all,  and  each  writer  is  at  liberty  to  compete  for 
both  classes  of  prizes. 

Articles  awarded  prizes  shall  be  the  property  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Instructor;  and  a  fair  price  will  be  offered  to  the  authors  of  all  other  articles  sent 
in  competition,  if  they  are  considered  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal. 

Writers  should  designate  on  each  article  the  prize  for  which  it  is  sent  in  com- 
petition. They  must  also  sign  their  articles  with  a  fictitious  name  and  forward 
their  proper  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  received  at  this  office  not  later  than  February  1,  ItlOO. 


ADDRESS. 

GE0RGE  a  GANNON  &  SONS  COnPANY, 

SWIvT    LAKE    CITY,     UTAH. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


|SoW  rgady  Foy  dglTVefy 

Y.n.n.i.A. 

and  Missionary 

flyinn  and  Tune  Boor. 

A  collection  of  Hj'mns  and  Songs  Set  to  Music,  adapted  especially  (or 
use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Asssociations  and  Missionaries  in  their 
religious    service    and    their    social  entertainments. 

COnPlLED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  PROF.  E.  STEPHENS. 

General  Musical  Director  for  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions and  Leader  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir. 

This  little  work  contains  a  choice  selection  of  our  favorite  hymns  and 
songs,  arranged  for  male  and  mixed  voices.  It  is  printed  and  bound 
in    a    form    suitable    for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 

THE  PRICE  IS  $3.00  PER  DOZEN,  NET. 

Send  orders  to  ^  a*  ^ 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


K66D  Moneu  at  Home 

fiy  Insofing  in  th« 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 

HEBEH  J.  GRAjlT  i  GO., 


GotMfal  Agents. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


HERE  is  a  medical  lecture  in  a 
nutshell.  The  Kidneys  drain 
water  and  impurities  from 
the  blood.  The  liver  makes  bile 
and  helps  to  drive  off  other  waste. 
If  these  organs  work  badly  the 
body  becomes  a  cesspool  and  di- 
sease sets  in.  You  must  get  them 
into  healthy  action  or  die. 

Dr.  J.H.MC  Lean's 

iJYer&KiilneyBfllni 

is  an  old  and  unsurpassed  remedy  for  Backache, 
Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Lost  Appetite,  Foul 
TonffuCj  Palpitations  and  all  other  symptoms  of 
disease  m  those  organs.  It  cures  as  well  as  pre- 
vents every  serious  trouble  in  Kidney,  Liver  or 
Bladder.    At  druggists,  Si.oo  per  bottle. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN  MEDICINE  CO 
8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

LORENZO  SNOW. 


^^HERE  is  not  in  all  Utah,  nor  in  the  en- 
Ll,  tire  West,  a  more  interesting  person- 
ality than  the  present  Prophet,  Seer, 
Revelator  and  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  That  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  position  he  occupies  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  surrounding  him  and  his 
people, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  the  gen- 
eral interest  he  excites  centers  largely  in  the 
man  himself,  independent  of  the  externals  of 
office  and  environment,  is  every  whit  as  un- 
questionable. Nearly  eighty-six  years  of 
age,  his  past  life  crowded  with  stirring  events 
ranging  all  the  way  from  his  arduous  exper- 
iences as  a  youthful  preacher  of  an  unpopu- 
lar faith  in  America  and  in  Europe,  through 
his  subsequent  participation  in  the  compul- 
sory exodus  of  the  Saints  from  Illinois  and 
their  colonization  of  the  "Great  American 
Desert,"  down  to  the  climacteric  incidents  of 
his  almost  fatal  drowning  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  his  imprisonment  for  conscience 
sake  within  the  walls  of  the  Utah  Peniten- 
tiary, he  is  today,  in  spite  of  all  these  toils  and 
tribulations,  in  sound  health,  with  powers  of 
mind  and  body  unimpaired,  a  physical  and 
mental  marvel,  and  amid  threatening  elements 
portentous  of  further  persecution,  an  em- 
bodiment of  calm  hope  and  cheerful  serenity, 
beautiful  if  not  wonderful  to  behold. 

«As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  finm, 
Swells  from  the  vale   ami    midway    leaves  the 
storm. 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Placidity  of  mind,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  and  danger,  is  characteristic  of  Pres- 
ident Snow.  He  makes  the  best  of  every  situa- 
tion, and  readily  adapts  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings, however  uncomfortable  and  op- 
pressive they  may  be,  holding  it  to  be  the 
part  of  true  wisdom,  the  optimistic  stoicism 
expected  of  a  Saint,  to  seek  to  derive  from 
every  condition  the  knowledge  and  discipline 
which  the  All-wise  Dispenser  of  human  af- 
fairs intended  that  condition  to  bestow.  He 
undoubtedly  owes  to  this  faculty  and  dispo- 
sition, quite  as  much  as  to  his  virtuous  and 
temperate  life,  that  remarkable  perpetua- 
tion of  youthful  vigor,  which,  like  the  (Julf- 
stream  in  Arctic  waters,  softens  and  tem- 
pers for  him  the  frostiness  of  age,  renders 
fruitful  the  present,  and  promises  to  make 
productive  the  shores  of  the  distant  future. 

President  Snow's  mentality  is  a  rare  and 
varied  combination.  lie  is  a  natural  finan- 
cier, and  at  the  same  time  a  spiritually-mind- 
ed man,  of  literary  tastes  and  poetic  temper- 
ament. His  early  experiences  as  a  convert 
to  and  an  exponent  of  Mormonism  not  only 
border  upon  but  are  within  the  realm  of  the 
marvelous,  while  his  latest  achievements  in 
the  direction  of  lifting  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  Church  the  burden  of  debt  that  has  so 
long  rested   upon   it,  and   causing   a   more 
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faithful  observance  of  the  law  of  tithing 
among  its  members,  are  as  extraordinary  as 
they  are  gratifying  to  all  having  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  at  heart.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  business  acumen  and  execu- 
tive ability  which  founded  and  carried  on  the 
United  Order  of  Brigham  City — a  co-opera- 
tive system  the  nearest  and  most  successful 
approach  to  the  United  Order  projected  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  yet  realized — 
would  do  something  towards  relieving  the 
tension  under  which  the  Church  was  laboring 
at  the  time  of  President  Snow's  advent  into 
power;  but  that  such  an  impetus  as  has  been 
manifested  would  be  given,  particularly  at 
his  time  of  life,  was  altogether  unlocked  for. 
Not  since  the  days  of  President  Young,  of 
whose  firm-handed,  puissant  administration 
the  present  one  is  strikingly  reminiscent, 
have  the  Latter-day  Saints  been  so  stirred 
by  the  preaching  of  their  leaders  as  during 
the  first  year  of  Lorenzo  Snow's  presidential 
incumbency — a  year  of  tithe-preaching  and 
tithe-paying  almost  unprecedented,  and  al- 
ready resultant  in  a  better  condition  of  af- 
fairs, temporally  and  spiritually,  than  the 
Church  has  known  for  years. 

President  Snow  is  not  a  sanctimonious  man ; 
he  could  not  be  a  fanatic  or  a  bigot  if  he 
wished;  he  is  too  well-balanced,  broad-minded 
and  charitable  for  that.  He  would  never 
persecute  a  man  for  his  opinions,  neither  in- 
deed for  his  actions,  however  much  he  might 
disapprove  of  them.  He  would  never  inter- 
fere with  a  man's  religious  worship,  let  him 
worship  how,  where  or  what  he  might.  He 
is  remarkably  broad  and  liberal  in  relation 
to  such  things.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a 
pattern  of  true  piety,  an  exemplary  Christian 
gentleman,  zealous  in  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  he  deems  divine.  No  tyrant,  yet  a  man 
of  firm  will,  fearless  in  conceiving,  prompt 
and  decided  in  executing  his  purposes.  With- 
out being  a  politician,  he  is  wisely  politic,and 
while  fearing  no  man,  he  is  prudent  and  cau- 
tious, regardful  of  proprieties  and  of  all  men's 
rights.     Once  convinced  of  the  correctness 


of  an  idea,  be  it  a  doctrine,  policy,  principle 
or  course  of  conduct,  he  adheres  to  it  with 
inflexible  resolution.  He  may  make  enemies 
by  so  doing,  but  he  cares  little  or  nothing 
for  that.  <il  would  as  lief  have  some  enemies 
as  not,"  he  remarked  sententiously  in  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  writer. 

And  yet  he  is  not  combative  in  his  dispo- 
sition. He  is  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  a 
humanitarian.  Though,  as  a  youth,  fired 
with  military  ardor  and  ambitious  to  distin- 
guish himself  upon  the  field  of  Mars,  it  was 
not  the  love  of  strife  and  bloodshed  that  in- 
spired him,  but  the  romance  and  chivalry  of 
a  soldier's  life,  as  haloed  and  handed  down  by 
the  memories  and  traditions  of  the  heroic 
past,  particularly  of  Revolutionary  times. 
The  martial  spirit  did  not  abide  with  him,  or 
was  turned  into  loftier  and  purer  channels 
when  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  waging 
war,  not  with  his  fellowman,  but,  like  ancient 
Paul,  with  evil  "principalities  and  powers." 
He  relates  how  on  a  certain  day,  in  his  youth, 
while  out  hunting,  he  fell  into  a  reflection 
upon  the  nature  of  his  pursuit,  that  of  amus- 
ing himself  by  giving  pain  and  death  to  harm- 
less, innocent  creatures  that  perhaps  had  as 
much  right  to  life  and  enjoyment  as  he  had; 
feeling  condemned,  he  laid  his  gun  upon  his 
shoulder,  returned  home,  and  thenceforth  had 
no  inclination  for  that  "murderous  amuse- 
ment." 

But  while  humane  and  merciful,  Lorenzo 
Snow  is  no  namby-pamby  weakling;  one  who 
presumed  upon  this  supposition  would  speed- 
ily discover  his  mistake.  Regardful  of  others' 
rights,  he  is  equally  insistent  upon  his  own. 
No  man  ever  imposed  upon  him  without  his 
knowing  it.  He  is  bland  and  soft-spoken  as  a 
rule,  though  he  can  be  stern,  and  is  always 
plain  and  straightforward  in  expressing  his 
opinion?.  In  his  public  discourses  he  speaks 
straight  to  the  point,  makes  no  efliort  at  ora- 
tory, and  his  manner  and  style  are  entirely 
without  ostentation.  His  temperament,  as 
stated,  is  poetic,  though  he  has  seldom  es- 
sayed to  wield  the  poet's  pen.     In  literature, 
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it  is  as  a  letter  writer  that  he  shines;  his 
descriptive  correspondence  especially  pos- 
sessing a  beauty  that  borders  on  the  classic- 
al. What  he  does  is  for  the  glory  of  God. 
A  key  to  his  character,  an  index  to  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  is  furnished  in  his  laconic 
speech  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles  on  be- 
coming President  of  the  Church.  "Breth- 
ren," said  the  silver-haired,  slender-framed, 
but  straight-limbed  and  still  vigorous  veter- 
an, standing  erect,  in  the  midst  of  that  sol- 
emn conclave — «I  don't  want  this  administra- 
tion to  be  known  as  Lorenzo  Snow's  admin- 
istration, but  as  God's,  in  and  through  Lo- 
renzo Snow."  A  volume  could  tell  no  more. 
A  native  of  Mantua,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  April  3rd,  1814,  Lorenzo 
Snow,  the  eldest  son  of  Oliver  and  Rosetta 
L.  Pettibone  Snow,  was  reared  with  the  rest 
of  his  father's  family  upon  a  farm,  where,  as 
his  sire  was  much  away  on  public  business,  he 
was  frequently  left  in  charge,  and  "early  in  life 
became  accustomed  to  responsibilities  which 
he  discharged  with  scrupulous  punctuality." 
From  childhood  he  exhibited  energy  and  de- 
cision of  character,  and  was  "ever  a  student, 
whether  at  home  or  in  school."  Though  relig- 
iously trained  from  infancy  by  pious  Baptist 
parents,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  pro- 
fessed no  religion.  His  earliest  ambition 
was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  held  from  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  a  commission,  first  as  an 
ensign  and  afterwards  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
State  militia.  Becoming  ambitious  for  a 
classic  education,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  Oberlin  College,  at  that  time 
exclusively  a  Presbyterian  institution,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  special  favor 
through  the  influence  of  an  intimate  friend 
connected  therewith.  He  remained  imper- 
vious to  the  teachings  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, with  which  he  became  very  familiar 
while  at  Oberlin,  and  just  before  leaving 
there  wrote  to  his  sister  Eliza,  (who  had 
been  converted  to  Mormonism  and  was  then 
a  resident  of  Kirtland,  teaching  the  family 
school  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith)  asking 


many  questions  concerning  her  religion,  and 
adding,  "if  there  is  nothing  better  than  is  to 
be  found  here  in  Oberlin  College,  good-by  to 
all  religions."  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Kirtland,  by  his  sister's  invitation,  and 
studied  in  a  Hebrew  school  founded  by  the 
Prophet  at  that  place,  and  it  was  through 
his  association  with  Joseph  Smith  and  other 
leading  Elders  who  were  also  students  in 
this  school  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  religion  and  was  converted  thereto. 
He  was  baptized  in  June,  1836,  by  John  F. 
Boynton,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Ordained  an  Elder  early  in  1837,  he  first 
went  preaching  among  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838 
removed  with  his  parents,  who  had  also 
joined  the  Church,  to  Missouri.  He  was  on  a 
mission  in  Kentucky  when  his  people  were 
driven  into  Illinois,  and  it  was  at  Nauvoo 
that  he  rejoined  them  about  May  1st,  1840. 
The  same  month  he  started  upon  his  first 
mission  to  Europe. 

Prior  to  leaving  his  native  land,  he  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  spiritual  manifestation, 
in  which  was  revealed  to  him  a  doctrine,  the 
sublimest  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
arcana  of  the  "Mormon"  faith.  It  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  couplet,  running  as 
follows: 

As  man  now  is,  God  once  was; 
As  God  now  is,  man  may  be. 

This  bold  and  startling,  yet  sublime  and 
magnificent  conception  was  not  then  the 
familiar  doctrine  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
that  it  is  today.  It  had  never  been  taught 
to  the  Church,  nor  had  any  one  heard  it  even 
from  the  lips  of  the  Prophet,  Seer  and 
Revelator,  Joseph  Smith,  whose  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  it  was  (as  after  him  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  his  successor)  to  re- 
ceive revelations  for,  and  teach  or  authorize 
the  teaching  of  new  doctrines  to  the  Church. 
Elder  Snow  himself  was  startled  by  the  com- 
munication and  amazed  at  the  magnitude 
and  newness  of  the  principle  involved;  yet 
after  all,  it  was  perfectly  simple,  as  sublime 
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things  always  are,  and  he  felt  in  his  inmost 
soul  that  it  was  true.  If,  he  reasoned,  God 
is  indeed  the  father  of  man,  the  literal 
father  of  his  spirit,  why  should  not  man,  in 
process  of  time  and  by  continuous  develop- 
ment, eventually  become  God?  And  if  man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God  and  endowed  with 
Godlike  attributes,  thus  ascends  the  scale  of 
knowledge,  power,  glory,  and  dominion  to 
the  plane  of  Deity,  why  should  not  God  have 
ascended  the  scale  in  like  manner? 

But  the  young  Elder  was  wise  and  kept 
his  own  counsel,  knowing  the  fate  of  those 
who  prematurely  voice  the  truth,  and  recog- 
nizing also  the  impropriety  of  teaching  or  in 
any  way  circulating  a  doctrine  which  had 
not  been  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  Church.  He  did 
confide  it,  however,  to  two  persons,  namely, 
his  sister  Eliza,  who  was  ever  his  faithful 
friend  and  close  confidant,  and  President 
Brigham  Young,  the  chief  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  He  communicated  it  to  his  sister 
at  Nauvoo,  before  leaving  for  Europe,  and  to 
President  Young  after  reaching  England, 
where  most  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  were 
then  laboring,  and  where  Elder  Snow  arrived 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1840.  President 
Young  listened  with  interest  to  his  recital, 
and  then  said:  "Brother  Snow,  that  is  a  new 
doctrine;  if  true,  it  has  been  revealed  to  you 
for  your  own  private  information,  and  will  be 
taught  in  due  time  by  the  Prophet  to  the 
Church;  till  then  I  advise  you  to  lay  it  upon 
the  shelf  and  say  no  more  about  it»  Elder 
Snow  took  this  wise  counsel,  and  after  he  had 
returned  to  America,  it  was  Brigham  Young 
himself  who  came  to  him  and  told  him  that 
what  had  been  revealed  to  him  was  true,  for 
the  Prophet  had  just  been  teaching  it  to  the 
people. 

While  in  England,  Elder  Snow  became  one 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  European  Mission, 
by  appointment  of  President  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
who  in  1842  followed  the  other  Apostles 
back  to  America.  President  Young,  prior  to 
returning,  had  directed  that  copies  of  the 


Book  of  Mormon,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
published  in  England,  should  be  specially 
prepared  and  richly  bound  for  presentation 
to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
honor  of  making  this  presentation  devolved 
upon  Lorenzo  Snow,  then  President  of  the 
London  Conference,  and  it  was  accomplished 
through  the  politeness  of  Sir  Henry  Wheatley. 
At  the  close  of  his  mission,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  years,  Elder  Snow  took  charge 
of  a  large  company  of  emigrating  Saints,  and 
landed  them  in  safety  at  Nauvoo  April  12, 
1843. 

Up  to  this  time  Lorenzo  Snow  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  bachelor,  but  soon  after  return- 
ing home  he  married,  entering  at  once  into 
the  order  of  celestial  marriage,  taught  him 
by  the  Prophet,  who,  during  Lorenzo's  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  had  wedded  his  sister  Eliza 
in  that  order.  Elder  Snow  espoused  on  the 
same  day  two  wives,  and  subsequently  took 
several  others.  At  Nauvoo  he  earned  his 
living  by  school  teaching.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  Nauvoo  Legion  and  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prophet,  to  make  explora- 
tions in  California  and  Oregon,  with  a  view 
to  finding  a  new  home  for  the  Saints  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  expedition  never 
left  Nauvoo,  being  detained  by  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Prophet's  martyrdom,  which 
took  place  while  Lorenzo  Snow,  with  other 
prominent  Elders,  including  most  of  the 
Apostles,  was  absent  on  an  electioneering 
tour  in  the  interest  of  the  Prophet,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

He  left  Nauvoo  in  the  general  exodus  of 
his  people  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1846.  In  the  organization  of  the  camps  for 
traveling  he  was  appointed  captain  of  ten 
wagons.  He  resided  at  Mount  Pisgah  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  and  in  the  general  emigra- 
tion of  1848  was  captain  of  one  hundred 
wagons  in  the  great  company  led  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  from  Winter  Quarters 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
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At  Salt  Lake  City,  February  12,  1849, 
Lorenzo  Snow  was  ordained  an  Apostle, 
under  the  hands  of  Presidents  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards, 
Apostles  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John  Taylor, 
and  simultaneously  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve;  Elders  Charles  C. 
Rich,  Erastus  Snow  and  Franklin  D.  Richards 
being  ordained  Apostles  and  becoming  mem- 
bers of  that  Council  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  General  Conference  in  the  following 
October  he  was  appointed  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion in  Italy  and  adjacent  countries.  He 
started  upon  this  mission  October  19th,  in 
company  with  a  large  number  of  other 
Elders  bound  for  various  nations,  the  first 
missionaries  sent  out  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Mission,  he 
was  assisted  by  Elders  Jabez  Woodard,  .loseph 
Toronto  and  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse.  These  four 
on  November  25th,  1850,  organized  the 
Church  in  Italy,  on  the  summit  of  a  snow- 
crowned  peak  overlooking  the  valley  of  Pied- 
mont. The  peak  they  had  previously  named 
"Mount  Brigham."  Their  first  converts  were 
among  the  Waldenses.  From  there  the  work 
spread  to  Switzerland  and  other  parts.  Apostle 
Snow  caused  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  well 
as  several  pamphlets  that  he  had  written, 
to  be  translated  and  published  in  Italian,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  Italy 
and  the  Italian  Mission  to  the  Millenninl  Star 
and  to  various  friends  and  co-laborers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Having  established  <iMormonism»  in  the 
land  of  the  Csesars  and  in  the  land  of  William 
Tell,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Bast.  He  sent  Elder  William  Willes  and 
afterwards  Elder  -loseph  Richards  to  Calcutta, 
Elder  Hugh  Findlay  to  Bombay,  and  made 
arrangements  for  Elder  Thomas  Obray  to 
labor  on  the  Island  of  Malta.  He  then  started 
for  India  himself,  but  was  detained  at  Malta 
by  an  accident  to  his  ship,  and  being  under 
instructions  to  return  home  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  the 


Salt  Lake  Temple,  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  design  of  visiting  India  and  returning 
home  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  By 
way  of  Gibraltar,  Portsmouth,  London,  Liver- 
pool, New  York  and  St.  Louis,  he  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  July  30.  1852. 

In  the  fall  of  185.3  he  was  given  a  mission 
to  locate  fifty  families  in  what  is  now  Box 
Elder  County,  where  a  small  settlement  had 
already  been  formed,  but  was  greatly  in  need 
of  reinforcement  and  government  by  a  master 
spirit,  such  as  now  came  among  them  in  the 
person  of  this  zealous  and  energetic  Apostle. 
He  laid  out  a  city,  which  he  named  (as  he 
had  previously  named  the  snowy  peak  in  Pied- 
mont) Brigham,  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  Church.  There  he  settled  and  became 
President  of  Box  Elder  Stake,  holding  that 
position  until  honorably  released  in  August, 
1877.  When  the  County  was  organized  by 
the  Legislature,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  CouncD  branch  of  the  Assembly,  repre- 
senting the  district  composed  of  Box  Elder 
and  Weber  Counties.  He  had  previously  sat 
in  the  Legislature,  being  first  elected  in  1852 
while  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  contin- 
uously for  thirty  years,  during  about  twelve 
of  which  he  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  that  body. 

The  drowning  episode  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  occurred  on  the 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian group,  March  31,  1864,  Apostle 
Snow  with  Apostle  Ezra  T.  Benson  and  others 
being  then  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  Is- 
lands for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  order,  by 
direction  of  President  Young,  the  affairs  of 
that  mission,  which  had  become  sadly  demor- 
alized through  the  nefarious  operations  of 
one  Walter  M.  Gibson,  who,  all  unauthorized, 
had  gone  to  the  Islands  and  imposed  himself 
upon  the  unsuspecting  native  members  of  the 
Church  as  a  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler  to 
whom  they  must  pay  abject  homage.  Those 
accompanying  the  Apostles  were  Elders  .Tos- 
ejih  F.  Smith,  Alma  L.  Smith  and  W.  W.  ("luff. 
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The  party  arrived  at  Honolulu  about  March 
27th,  and  sailing  thence  two  days  later, 
came  to  anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  little 
harbor  of  Lahaina.  The  sea  was  rather  rough, 
especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor — a 
narrow  passage  between  coral  reefs — and  in 
attempting  to  land,  the  ship's  small  boat  con- 
taining Apostles  Benson  and  Snow,  Elders 
Cluff  and  Alma  Smith,  the  Captain  and  sever- 
al natives,  capsized  in  the  foaming  surf. 
Apostle  Snow  and  the  Captain  were  drowned. 
Their  apparently  lifeless  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  waves,  and  after  protracted  and 
persistent  labor  resuscitated.  Apostle  Snow 
was  virtually  dead,  and  though  rolled  on  a 
barrel  till  all  the  water  he  had  swallowed 
was  ejected,  he  gave  no  signs  of  life  until 
those  in  attendance  on  him  had  placed  their 
mouths  to  his  and  inflated  his  lungs  with 
their  breath,  inhaling  and  exhaling  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  respiration.  By  this  means 
he  was  gradually  brought  back  to  life.  He 
and  his  brethren  successfully  accomplished 
their  mission.  They  cut  Elder  Gibson  otf  the 
Church  and  persuaded  the  people  whom  he 
had  deceived  to  return  to  their  homes  on  the 
various  islands  and  follow  after  him  no  more. 
The  two  Apostles  then  returned  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  soon  after  his  return  that  the  Apos- 
tle Lorenzo  entered  upon  his  great  work  of 
organizing  the  Brigham  City  Mercantile  and 
Manufacturing  Association,  otherwise  known 
as  the  United  Order  of  Brigham  City.  It  be- 
gan with  a  mercantile  department  consisting 
of  four  stockholders,  including  himself,  with 
a  capital  of  about  three  thousand  dollars,  up- 
on which  dividends  were  paid  in  store  goods, 
amounting  usually  to  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  per  annum.  As  this  enterprise  prospered, 
they  continued  receiving  capital  stock  and  add- 
ing new  names  to  the  list  of  stockholders  until 
they  had  a  surplus  of  capital  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  securing  their  patronage.  The  establish- 
ment of  home  industries  followed,  a  score  or 


more  of  them  springing  into  existence,  each 
paying  dividends  in  the  articles  produced. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  furnished  with  em- 
ployment, new  and  commodious  buildings  were 
erected  for  the  various  departments  and 
everything  was  prosperous.  The  subse- 
quent disastrous  experience  of  the  Order, 
through  fire,  vexatious  lawsuits,  illegal  and 
oppressive  taxation,  etc.,  need  not  here  be 
recounted.  Suffice  it  that  the  success 
of  this  magnificent  enterprise  during  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  will  always 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  practical  genius, 
industrial  thrift  and  business  sagacity  of  its 
founder.  The  fictitious  achievements  of  M. 
Madeleine,  Mayor  of  M.  Sur  M. — as  portrayed 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  great  novel  «Les  Mis- 
erables" — found  a  historical  parallel  in  the 
achievements  of  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  Presi- 
dent of  Box  Elder  Stake  and  head  of  the 
United  Order  of  Brigham  City. 

The  anti-polygamy  crusade  under  the 
Edmunds  law  began  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and 
was  at  its  height  a  year  later  when  Apostle 
Snow  fell  into  its  meshes.  After  being 
arrested,  he  refused  to  allow  his  friends  to 
rescue  him,  resigning  himself  to  his  fate 
with  the  calm  complacency  so  characteristic 
of  him.  How  he  was  tried  and  convicted 
three  times  for  one  alleged  offense — that  of 
living  with,  or  acknowledging  a  plurality  of 
wives — heavily  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary;  how  while  there  he  and  the 
forty-eight  Elders  imprisoned  with  him  for 
like  offenses  declined  Governor  West's  offer 
of  amnesty,  made  on  condition  that  they 
would  obey  a  law  aimed  at  a  principle  of 
their  religion;  and  how  finally  after  eleven 
months'  experience  behind  bolts  and  bars 
Apostle  Snow  was  released  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
shattering  the  illegal  doctrine  of  "segrega- 
tion," under  which  the  triple  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  upon  him  —all  this  is  famil- 
iar history  to  our  readers. 

The  accession  of  Wilford  Woodruff  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
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Latter-day  Saints,  April  6,  1889,  made 
Lorenzo  Snow  the  senior  in  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  on  the  same  day 
he  was  sustained  as  the  standing  President 
of  that  body.  He  had  always  been  inter- 
ested in  Temple  work,  having  served  for 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Logan  Temple 
committee,  and  soon  after  the  dedication  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  in  April,  1893,  in 
which  ceremonies  he  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  he  was  installed  as  its  President,  a 
position  which  he  still  occupies. 

Lorenzo  Snow  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church  September  13,  1898,  eleven 
days  after  the  death  of  President  Woodruff. 
He  chose  as  his  counselors  Apostles  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  had 
been  the  counselors  of  his  two  predecessors, 
and  the  three  were  sustained  as  the  First 
Presidency  by  the  united  vote  of  the  Council 
of  the  Apostles  and  afterwards  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  General  Conference. 

President  Snow's  first  moves  were  largely 
of  a  financial  character,  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  Church  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
debt  that  has  rested  upon  it  ever  since 
the  confiscation  of  its  property  under 
the  operations  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act. 
As  Trustee-in-Trust  he  authorized  two  great 
bond  issues,  aggregating  a  million  dollars, 
and  with  the  means  thus  obtained — almost 
entirely  from  home  capitalists  —he  paid  off 
the  Church's  most  pressing  obligations  and 
materially  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  it  was 
paying  upon  borrowed  money. 

This  done,  he  threw  his  soul  into  a  move- 
ment destined  to  mark  his  administration  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
Church — a  movement  that  may  be  designated 
as  a  revival  along  the  lines  of  tithe-preaching 
and  tithe-paying.  Proceeding  in  May,  1899, 
with  a  large  party,  to  St.  George,  at  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  State,  he  there 
proclaimed  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  that  if  they  would  continue 
to  enjoy  His  blessings  and  reap  the  fruition 
of  His  promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  upon 


this  land,  they  must  live  the  law  of  the  Lord 
in  relation  to  tithes  and  offerings.  Past  re- 
missness would  be  forgiven  if  the  future 
witnessed  a  faithful  observance  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  heaven  would  shower  more  abun- 
dantly than  ever  its  blessings  upon  the  people; 
but  if  the  law  were  not  honored,  calamities 
would  come  and  the  people  would  be  scourged 
for  their  disobedience.  Other  speakers  took 
up  the  theme,  and  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
until  the  whole  region  rang  and  resounded 
with  it.  From  St.  George  the  great  reform- 
atory wave  rolled  northward,  thronged  meet- 
ings being  held  at  all  principal  points  between 
that  place  and  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  the 
law  of  tithing  was  almost  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive theme  dwelt  upon.  During  the  summer 
a  great  representative  fast  meeting,  attended 
by  officers  of  the  Church  from  all  the  stakes 
and  wards  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
where  the  same  admonitions  were  repeated, 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  people  residing  in 
the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Saints  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  Northern  Utah  and  South- 
ern Idaho  were  also  visited  by  President  Snow 
and  the  Apostolic  party  in  the  interests  of  the 
same  cause.  The  President  gave  his  hearers 
to  understand  that  the  Saints  were  to  pay 
their  tithing,  not  because  it  would  get  the 
Church  out  of  debt — which  was  merely  an 
incident — but  because  it  was  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  a  law  upon  whose  faithful  observance 
great  blessings  were  predicated.  The  effect  of 
this  evangelical  movement  was  instantaneous. 
The  President  had  previously  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
people,  and  now  these  good  feelings  were  in- 
creased and  intensified;  tithes  and  offerings 
came  pouring  in  with  a  promptness  and  pleni- 
tude unknown  for  years,  and  in  every  way, 
spiritually  and  temporally,  the  Church's  con- 
dition imjiroved  and  its  prospects  brightened- 
Many  changes  and  improvements  in  its 
affairs  may  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  the 
energetic  and  progressive  policy  inaugurated 
by  its  present  head.     His  example  and  pre. 
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cepts  all  point  in  the  direction  of  a  spiritual 
and  temporal  revival  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  God  willing— and  it  is  God  that  he 
acknowledges  as  the  source  of  all  his  success 
— he  will  free  the  Church  from  bondage,  the 
bondage  of  debt  (a  freedom  predicted  by  him 
several  years  since)  and  prepare  his  people  for 
the  advent  of  still  greater  things;  perhaps  for 
the  establishment  of  that  order  of  «unity, 


equality,  fraternity,"  introduced  by  their  first 
Prophet  and  President,  the  martyred  Joseph, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  which  alone  can 
Zion  be  built  up  and  redeemed.  At  an  age 
when  most  men  proverbially  have  "one  foot 
in  the  grave,"  Lorenzo  Snow  stands  upon  its 
brink  like  an  angel  of  the  resurrection,  calling 
upon  the  sleeping  to  awake,  upon  the  dead  to 
rise.  Orson  F.  Whitney. 


SHELTER  AT  LAST. 


"^^  LONG  the  dreary  road  two  weary  horses 
/▼I  dragged  their  load.  The  wind  blew 
fiercely,  drifting  the  snow  up  against 
them  and  into  the  covered  wagon  behind.  They 
bent  their  heads  against  the  storm  and  plod- 
ded on.  No  shelter  was  in  sight,  nothing  but 
the  darkness  and  the  blinding  snow.  They 
shivered  as  the  cold  wind  struck  their  thin 
sides.  Their  bodies  almost  refused  to  do  the 
work  that  their  brave  minds  suggested.  They 
trusted  in  the  hand  which  guided  them  and 
urged  them  on.  For  the  sake  of  their  little 
master  they  would  struggle  on  as  long  as  life 
lasted.  They  plunged  into  a  snow-drift  and 
came  to  a  stand-still. 

«So-ho!  what's  the  matter?" 

Bobbie  McDonald  pulled  up  the  reins  and 
jumped  down  from  his  seat  into  the  snow. 

"Mother,  hold  the  lantern  down  here  for  a 
minute,  please.  I  believe  the  harness  is 
broken.     Ugh!  Well,  I  should  think!" 

"What's  the  matter,  Bobbie?" 

"Tug's  broke,  and  we're  in  a  drift." 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  get  somewhere  out  of 
this  storm,  that's  one  thing  certain,  Mother, 
ril  get  on  Bess  and  ride  ahead  and, " 

A  feeble  voice  interrupted  him. 


"What  is  it,  Father?" 

"He's  out  of  his  head,  Bobbie,"  said  his 
mother.  "I'm  afraid  he'll  not  last  long  if  we 
don't  get  under  shelter  soon." 

"Well,  ril  go  on  now,  Mother,  and  try  to 
find  shelter.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  howling  wil- 
derness, away  from  everybody,  but  Pll  find  a 
place  if  there  is  one  around." 

The  boy  unharnessed  the  mare  and  jumped 
on  her  back.  "Pll  whistle.  Mother,  so  you'll 
know  where  I  am.  And  you  swing  the  lan- 
tern, so  I  can  find  you  again." 

The  mother's  heart  ached  as  she  saw  the 
brave  little  man  ride  away.  She  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  having  him  go  off  alone 
through  this  wild  unknown  country  in  a  storm, 
yet  it  was  the  only  way.  She  hung  the  lan- 
tern on  the  front  of  the  wagon  cover  and 
then  crept  back  to  where  her  sick  husband  lay 
moaning  in  his  sleep.  She  pulled  the  blankets 
up  around  him.  The  children  were  sleeping 
quietly.  She  drew  them  up  close  to  him  to 
keep  him  warm,  then  she  crawled  back  to  the 
front  of  the  wagon  to  listen  for  Bobbie's 
whistle.  She  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
fierce  wind.  Suddenly  she  heard  another 
sound, — a  sharp  bark  and  growl.  Then  an- 
other and  another.     Her  heart   stood   sti 
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with  terror.  It  was  wolves!  She  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Oh  Father,  oh  my  God!"  she  cried,  "Keep 
my  boy  and  us!» 

Nearer  came  the  howls  and  cries.  The 
mother  reached  for  the  gun  and  laid  it  on 
the  seat,  then  she  called  softly, 

"Alice,  Alice,  dear." 

"Yes,  Mother,"  answered  a  sleepy  voice. 

"I  want  you  to  come  over  here  to  me  quick- 
ly." 

The  child  obeyed  instantly,  rubbing  her 
eyes  and  yawning.  Her  eyes  grew  large  and 
bright  with  fear  as  the  mother  whispered, 

"Alice,  I'm  afraid  there  are  wolves  around 
us.  Do  you  hear  them  barking?  I  want  you 
to  be  a  brave  girl,  dearie,  and  help  mother, 
will  you?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  but  where's  Bobbie?" 

"He's  gone  away  on  Bess  to  find  a  place 
for  us  to  stay.  You  must  take  an  ax  and 
stand  by  Father,  and  not  let  them  get  in  to 
him." 

Alice  crawled  softly  back  to  her  father. 
Her  mother  climbed  down  from  the  wagon 
and  unhitched  the  horse. 

"It'll  give  her  a  faint  chance  for  her  life," 
she  thought. 

All  this  had  taken  but  a  moment.  The 
mother's  heart  throbbed  with  a  prayer  which 
her  lips  could  not  utter.  By  the  time  she 
was  in  the  wagon  again  with  the  gun  in  her 
hands,  a  pack  of  wolves  came  bounding  over 
the  snow.  It  seemed  to  the  poor  woman  as 
if  there  were  hundreds  of  them,  but  there 
were  in  reality  not  more  than  twenty.  The 
terrified  horse  wheeled  around  and  looked  pit- 
eously  into  the  wagon.  Her  mistress  clicked 
to  her  and  gave  her  a  sharp  lash  with  the 
whip. 

"Run,  Beauty,"  she  cried. 

The  horse  started  ofi'  at  a  mad  gallop  down 
the  road,  with  more  than  half  of  the  dread- 
ful beasts  after  her.  Mrs.  McDonald  fired 
two  shots  at  the  wild  snarling  wolves  which 
remained  at  the  wagon.  She  was  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  they,  in  the  darkness. 


Both  shots  took  effect.  With  an  angry 
growl  of  agony  one  animal  fell  back  upon  the 
snow,  dead.  The  other,  maddened  with  pain, 
sprang  into  the  wagon.  In  an  instant  he 
was  dead.  Alice  had  sprung  to  her  mother's 
side.  She  raised  the  heavy  ax,  and  with  more 
than  human  strength  she  brought  it  down 
between  the  animal's  eyes.  Mrs  McDonald 
quickly  reloaded  the  gun  and  fired  again. 
Her  hands  were  aching  with  cold;  the  blind- 
ing storm  was  beating  in  against  her.  She 
was  firing  in  desperation  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, but  with  little  success.  Alice  was  fight- 
ing with  a  wolf  that  had  clawed  its  way 
partly  through  the  cover  and  was  struggling 
to  get  in.  The  child's  slender  arms  were 
quivering.  The  animal  was  almost  through. 
She  raised  the  ax  once  more  with  all  her 
childish  strength  and  let  it  fall.  The  wolf 
dropped  back  with  a  gurgle,  but  another 
took  its  place.  The  two  younger  children, 
wakened  by  the  noise,  screamed  aloud  in 
their  fright.  The  mother  could  not  soothe 
them.  The  wind  shrieked  and  moaned;  the 
wolves  howled  and  snarled. 

"Oh  my  God,  my  God,  send  us  deliverance, 
and  keep  my  boy,"  was  the  unspoken  prayer 
that  surged  in  her  heart. 

"My  last  shot  is  gone,"  she  said  with  set 
teeth.  Terror  strengthened  their  muscles. 
In  fury  they  fought  with  gun  and  ax,  keep- 
ing the  animals  back  with  heavy  blows.  Both 
were  praying  in  their  hearts,  piteously,  ur- 
gently and  almost  desperately.  The  chil- 
dren were  kneeling  by  their  father's  side 
holding  hands.     They  prayed  aloud. 

Through  the  darkness,  swept  along  by  the 
winds,  came  the  merry  jingle  of  bells,  and 
the  sound  of  happy  voices  singing: 
"Glory  to  God!     Glory  to  God! 
Today  is  the  Christ-child  born  to  earth!" 

The  mother  remembered  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas eve. 

l^uick  shots  rang  through  the  air.  The 
remaining  wolves  fell,  or  went  howling  off 
into    the    darkness.     Mother   and    children 
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were  on  their  knees  crying  to  God  their  grat- 
itude for  His  mercy,  when  a  gruff  voice 
called, 

((Hello!  who's  there?" 

Their  deliverer  did  not  wait  to  hear  all 
their  story. 

((Jim,))  he  cried,  "gallop  on  to  Henderson's 
and  get  his  racers  and  back  here  in  a  jiffy. 
Woman  and  children  and  dying  man  here." 

The  kind-hearted  stranger  refused  to  let 
Mrs.  McDonald  talk. 

((You've  done  enough  for  one  day,"  he  said 
gently.  "Get  in  there  and  rest  till  Jim  comes 
back.     The  babies  will  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Mrs.  McDonald  obeyed  gladly.  And  as 
she  raised  her  husband's  head  upon  her 
breast,  she  prayed  for  her  boy. 

The  children  prattled  freely  to  their  new 
friend.  He  wrapped  them  up  snugly  in  the 
great  buffalo  robes  he  had  brought  from  the 
sleigh. 

((Papa's  awful  sick,"  said  little  Margie. 
((You  see,  we  was  agoin'  way  out  to  Utah 
where  my  Uncle  Henry  lives.  He's  rich  and 
he's  goin'  to  give  us  work.  Papa's  been  out 
of  his  head  all  day.  Bobbie's  our  brother. 
He's  gone  off  on  Bess  to  find  you.  But  you 
corned  without  him,  didn't  you?  I  wonder  if 
the  wolves  et  him." 

A  sob  burst  from  the  poor  mother's  lips. 

At  that  moment  a  long,clear  whistle  came 
to  their  ears,  echoed  by  a  fainter  one. 

((It's  Bobbie!  It's  Bobbie!"  cried  the  chil- 
dren and  mother  in  a  breath. 

((Here  we  are,"  shouted  a  hearty  voice. 

((I'm  here.  Mother,"  called  Bobbie. 

The  boy  was  in  his  mother's  arms  in  an- 
other instant,  laughing  and  sobbing  and  tell- 
ing his  story.  He  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
the  horses. 


"They  were  such  good  horses,"  he  said. 
((We'll  never  get  any  more  like  them." 

But  that  loss  was  so  little  compared  to 
what  might  have  been  that  he  was  comforted 
and  joined  in  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  his 
mother  uttered. 

«I  tell  you,  Bill,  that  youngster's  a  game 
one,"  said  Jim  as  the  two  men  hitched  the 
team  to  the  travelers'  wagon.  ((I  found  him 
up  the  road  here  about  three  miles  plunging 
through  the  snow  alone  hunting  for  help,  and 
whistling  with  all  his  might.  His  horse  had 
fell  and  broke  her  leg,  so  he  had  tackled  it 
alone.  He  was  purty  near  give  out.  He'd 
been  dead  in  another  five  minutes  if  I  hadn't 
happened  along.  When  we  wuz  comin'  back 
he  made  me  whistle  so's  his  mother  would 
think  it  wuz  him.  He  joined  in,  but  kinder 
weak,  poor  kid." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  travelers  were 
safe  in  Henderson's  farm-house,  while  kind 
friends  broke  up  their  Christmas  merry-mak- 
ing to  make  them  welcome.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  tenderly  cared  for.  They  laid  him  on 
the  bed  before  the  open  fire-place.  He  was 
sinking  fast.  His  breath  came  faintly.  They 
rubbed  his  cold  hands  and  feet  to  revive 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes.  His  wife  bent 
over  him.  He  was  conscious.  The  watchers 
knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  they  quietly 
left  the  room,  leaving  the  family  alone.  The 
wife's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  reached 
for  her  hand,  smiling  faintly. 

((Sing,"  he  whispered. 

With   aching  hearts   and   trembling    lips 
they  sang  the  hymn  he  loved  so  well, 
"Nearer  my  God  to  thee,  nearer  to  thee." 

At  the  last  words  he  said  faintly, 

((God  keep  my  darlings,"  and  passed  into 
the  shelter  of  His  loving  arms. 

R.  a  I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 


ICELAND. 


^^^UE  first  authentic  discovery  of  Iceland 
LI,  was  by  a  Norse  Viking  (a  pirate)  named 
Xaddod,  who,  going  from  Norway  to 
the  Faroe  Isles,  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  east- 
ern gale  and  drifted  far  west  till  he  came  to  an 
unknown  land.  Not  seeing  either  smoke  nor 
other  sign  of  its  being  settled,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  uninhabited,  and  hence 
continued  his  journey.  About  the  time  he 
put  out  to  sea  it  snowed  on  the  mountains,  so 
he  called  it  Snowland.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
Swede,  named  Gardar  Svavarson,  went  to  seek 
Snowland,  at  his  mother's  instigation.  He 
sailed  around  it,  built  a  house  there  and,  stay- 
ing one  winter,  sailed  the  next  spring  to 
Norway,  praising  the  land  greatly. 

A  few  years  later  another  Norse  Viking 
whose  name  was  Floki  Vilgerdson  set  sail  for 
Snowland  from  Rogaland,in  Norway.  He  went 
by  way  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  arrived  in 
the  fall.  He  built  a  house  at  a  place  which 
later  was  called  Borgarfiord,  and  stayed  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  saw  lots  of 
polar  ice  all  along  the  west  coast,  and  hence 
called  the  country  Iceland.  He  then  went  back 
to  Norway  and  spoke  in  very  harsh  terms 
about  the  country. 

In  Dalsfiord,  in  Norway,  were  two  young 
warriors  whose  names  were  Hiorleif  and  Ingolf, 
who,  having  killed  the  three  sons  of  Atla,  the 
earl  of  Gaular,  concluded  not  to  remain  in 
that  country.  They  fitted  out  a  big  ship 
which  they  owned  and  went  to  seek  the  land 
which  Floki  had  found  and  called  Iceland. 
They  took  harbor  in  Alftafiord  (Swansfirth), 
and  staying  there  during  the  winter,  went 
back  in  the  spring  to  Norway.  The  next  sum- 
mer Ingolf  prepared  to  emigrate  to  Iceland 
while  Hiorleif  went  on  a  piratical  exjiedition 
and  harried  the  coast  of  Ireland,  capturing 
much  booty  as  well  as  ten  Irish  warriors  whom 
he  brought  to  Norway  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  next  winter  Ingolf  and  Hiorleif  both 
married,    the    latter  marrying  the  former's 


sister,  named  Helga.  They  prepared  them- 
selves during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  went  to  Iceland. 
Ingolf  made  his  home  in  a  place  called  Ingolfs- 
hofde  (Cape  Ingolf)  and  Hiorleif  at  Hiorleifs- 
hofde(Cape  Hiorleif),  about  three  days  journey 
farther  west.  It  was  their  custom  to  start 
out  on  certain  days  and  meet  each  other  about 
middle  way.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Ingolf 
waited  for  some  time  at  the  place  they  were 
used  to  meet,  but  Hiorleif  did  not  come.  Sus- 
pecting that  something  must  be  wrong,  he 
went  on  to  Hiorleifshofde,  where  he  found 
Hiorleif  murdered  and  the  slaves  gone,  to- 
gether with  a  boat  which  Hiorleif  had  owned. 
In  a  southwesterly  direction  he  saw  some  isles 
and  concluded  the  fugitives  must  have  gone 
thither.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  ship  and 
men,  and  followed  the  murderers  of  his  friend 
to  those  isles.  He  set  upon  and  killed  them 
all  and  returned  to  the  mainland,  calling  the 
isles  the  Westman  Islands  (all  the  islands  west 
of  England  being  called  by  the  Northmen 
Western  Isles.)  Ingolf  was  now  the  only  set- 
tler in  Iceland.  He  moved  to  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Reykjavik.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  874  A.  D.,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  first 
settler  in  Iceland. 

In  the  course  of  sixty  years,  i.  e.  from  874 
to  934,  Iceland  became  thickly  settled,  indeed 
it  has  never  since  had  a  larger  population.  This 
is  based  on  the  first  census  taken  in  the  island 
and  the  remarks  made  by  contemporary  writ- 
ers. The  reason  for  its  rapid  settlement  is 
that  Harald  Harfagri  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing himself  as  absolute  monarch  of  the 
whole  of  Norway,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  lived  as  independent  knights,  rather 
than  submit  to  his  severity  and  recognize  him 
as  their  superior,  chose  to  leave  the  country 
of  their  birth  and  their  possessions  and  seek 
a  new  fatherland.  Those  who  went  directly 
from  Norway  to  Iceland  were  for  the  most 
part  from  the  west  coast  where  the  peculiar 
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Norse  spirit  had  been  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped. Men  of  the  noblest  birth  in  Norway 
set  out  with  their  families  and  followers  to 
find  a  home  where  they  could  be  as  free  and 
independent  as  their  fathers  had  been  before 
them,  taking  with  them  the  cream  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  fatherland  which  in 
their  new  home  enabled  them  to  secure  so 
eminent  a  position  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  world. 

A  large  number  also  went  from  Norway  to 
the  British  Isles,  settling  chiefly  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetland  Islands,  together  with  the  northren 
counties  of  Scotland,  namely:  Ross,Moray,  and 
especially  Caithness,  these  places  having  pre- 
viously been  settled  by  Northmen.  It  was  in 
the  year  852,  A.  D.,  that  the  Norse  sea-king, 
Olav  White,  with  a  large  fleet  went  to  Ire- 
land and  established  a  Norse  principality  in 
Dublin, which  held  sway  till  after  the  death  of 
King  Olav's  son  Thorstein,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  874  A.  D.  He  is  the  Oistin  Mac 
Amlabh  of  the  Irish  annals.  At  that  time  the 
Northmen  in  the  British  Isles  became  unset- 
tled, and  having  heard  about  the  aristocratic 
republic  founded  by  their  countrymen  in  Ice- 
land, began  to  move  thither,  as  the  newly  dis- 
covered island,  bleak  and  desolate  though  it 
were,  offered  a  welcome  home  to  men  and 
women  who  hitherto  had  enjoyed  equal  and 
undisputed  rights.  Conspicuous  among  those 
who  emigrated  to  Iceland  was  Audur  Dju- 
paduga,  the  widow  of  King  Olav,  who  with  all 
her  kinsfolk  and  followers  went  there.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  authorities  that  the  num- 
ber of  Northmen  who  went  from  Ireland  to 
Iceland  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  those 
who  had  gone  thither  from  Norway  direct- 
That  this  is  not  far  from  the  truth  is  best  seen 
when  one  considers  the  number  of  Christians 
in  Iceland  in  the  year  1000  A.  D.,when  Christi- 
anity was  formally  and  officially  adopted  as  the 
national  faith,  all  those  coming  thither  from 
the  British  Isles  being  Christians,  while  those 
who  emigrated  directly  from  Norway  were  of 
the  Asa  faith. 


As  fast  as  the  country  became  settled' 
local  self-government  was  established  for 
each  colony,  and  in  each  of  these  localities  a 
temple  was  erected,  some  of  these  being 
very  large  sized,*  and  of  skillful  architec- 
ture. Many  of  the  dwellings  were  large  also, 
for  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  sagas  where 
the  sizes  of  such  as  are  mentioned  were  less 
than  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  not  less  than  one  hundred 
feet.  The  walls  were  generally  made  of 
rocks  on  the  inside  and  sod  on  the  outside. 
Occasionally  log  houses  are  mentioned,  but 
rarely,  as  all  the  timber  and  lumber  had  to 
be  imported  from  Norway.  The  roofs  were 
made  from  lumber,  many  times  covered  with 
grassy  sods  which  were  small  pieces  cut  out 
of  the  ground,  in  a  circular  shape,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  were 
placed  on  the  roof  on  the  same  principle  as- 
shingles  are.  This  mode  of  thatching  is  in 
vogue  all  through  the  country  at  the  present- 
time. 

In  ancient  times  the  long  way  of  the 
houses  was  invariably  from  east  to  west, 
with  the  door  on  the  latter  end.  The  doors 
did  not  swing  on  hinges,  but  worked  in 
grooves  on  both  sides,  and  when  opened  were 
lifted  up.  In  the  east  end  of  the  house  was 
a  dais,  or  platform,  where  the  women  folk 


*«Thorgrim  had  a  temple  built  on'his  homestead 
which  was  120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  In- 
side there  was  an  apartment  of  an  oval  shape, 
artistically  ornamented  and  draped  with  beauti- 
ful hangings  and  windows.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  stood  Thor,  and  the  other  gods  out  from 
him  on  both  sides.  In  front  of  Thor  was  a  large 
altar  of  a  skillful  workmanship,  the  top  of  which 
was  lined  with  iron,  on  which  a  fire  was  continu- 
ally burning,  and  never  allowed  to  go  out.  There 
stood  also  a  large  bowl  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
animals  sacrificed  to  Thor  was  put.» — Kjalnesinga- 
saga,  chapter  2. 

[I  think  that  the  noun  Thor  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  Theos.  I  find  that  ccs»  and  iir»  are  in- 
terchangeable, in  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian dialects  at  least.] — /.  T. 
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were  seated.  Along  the  middle  of  the  floor 
was  a  fireplace  which  was  called  arinn,  and 
made  from  smooth,  flat  rocks;  and  along  the 
ridge  of  the  house  was  an  opening  which 
served  both  as  a  chimney  and  a  ventilator. 
There  was  a  row  of  seats  or  benches  along 
each  wall.  The  "high  seat,"  where  the  house 
lord  sat,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bench  by 
the  north  wall,  opposite  which  was  one  on 
the  south  bench,  which  was  called  "ondvegi,» 
the  seat  of  honor  next  to  the  "high  seat." 
This  arrangement  was  at  that  time  the  same 
throughout  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  Ice- 
land a  number  of  small,  perfectly  independent 
communities  were  formed.  Each  chief  took 
up  land  wherever  it  pleased  him,  or  he  found 
it  unoccupied,  and  then  dividing  it  among 
his  friends  and  followers  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
thus  arranged  everything  as  he  regarded  best 
and  safest  for  himself  and  the  community 
■of  which  he  naturally  became  the  leader.  Out 
of  this  patriarchal  condition  of  society  there 


was  soon  developed  a  system  of  laws  and 
institutions  that  were  adopted  and  approved 
by  all.  These  laws  and  institutions  were 
somewhat  strict  in  regard  to  forms  and 
technicalities,  but  they  nevertheless  secured 
to  the  individual  a  large  measure  of  freedom. 
The  small  communities,  which  orginally  were 
isolated,  and  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other,  little  by  little  found  it  necessary  to 
unite  themselves  into  colonies  with  common 
seats  of  Justice,  and  then  in  turn  for  the 
colonies  to  unite  into  higher  judiciary  dis- 
tricts. Finally  in  the  year  926,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Ulfliot  was  sent  to  Norway  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  legal  talent  there,  a  code  of  laws 
suitable  for  the  new  commonwealth.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  in  the  year  9.-!0  the 
Allthihg,  the  parliament  for  the  whole  island, 
was  organized,  which  became  the  heart  and 
center  of  the  Icelandic  republic.  Every  case, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  was  tried  by  a 
jury,  which  in  the  primary  courts  consisted 
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of  five  or  nine  members,  but  in  the  higher 
courts  of  nine  or  thirty-six.  There  were 
three  successive  courts  of  appeal,  the  high- 
est, till  1004,  being  what  was  termed 
"quarter  court,"  which  had  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, and  sat  at  the  same  time  as  Allthing 
met.  These  political  institutions  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  preserve  the  love  of 
individual  liberty  and  the  sense  of  personal 
dignity  which  the  noble-minded  Norwegians 
had  brought  with  them. 

Iceland  was  settled  by  people  many  of 
whom  in  their  own  countries  were  both  rich 
and  noble,  and  many  of  whom  also  ranked 
among  the  most  highly  cultured  people  in 
Northern  Europe  of  that  time.  They  were 
thrifty  and  industrious,  and  in  many  of  the 
Sagas  it  is  mentioned  that  the  chiefs  and 
other  leading  men  worked  in  the  hay  fields, 
or  at  carpentering,  or  blacksmithing,  or  at- 
tending to  stock  or  the  fishing.  Wherever 
there  is  a  special  mention  made  of  women, 
whether  married  or  not,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  adepts  in  all  kinds  of  handiwork,  such 
as  tailoring,  dressmaking,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  skillful  needlework.  According  to  the 
age  they  lived  in  they  must  also  have  been 
generally  good  scholars.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  seventy-eighth  chapter  of  the  Saga  of 
Egill  Skallagrimson,  that  his  daughter  Thor- 
gerd  wrote  down  on  a  roll  the  poem  Sonar 
Torrek,  as  fast  as  he  composed.  He  died  in 
the  winter  of  982-3,  A.  D. 

From  the  ninth  and  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  literary  age  of  Iceland,  about 
which  H.  G.  Liddel,  one  of  the  authors  of 
Scotts  and  Liddel's  Greek  Lexicon,  says: 
"It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Laws  and 
Sagas  of  Iceland  were  written.  *  *  * 
Tales  of  an  historical  and  mythological  char- 
acter were  committed  to  writing,  being  for 
the  most  part  narratives  of  the  feats  of 
heroes  abroad  and  at  home,  and  belonging  to 
the  times  before  the  year  1030  A.  D.,  which 
may  fairly  be  called  the  patriarchal  age  of 
Icelandic  history;  and  in  these  tales,  with 
poems,  laws  and  documents  of  various  kinds. 


the  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  as  spoken  and 
written  by  the  Icelanders  in  the  period  rang- 
ing from  900  to  1262,  A.  D.,ha8  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  form  which  may  justly  be 
called  classical." 

The  following  is  some  of  what  Dr.  George 
Webbe  Dasent  says  on  this  subject.  "It  is 
well  known  that  the  Icelandic  language  which 
has  been  preserved  almost  incorrupt  in  that 
remarkable  island,  has  remained  for  many 
centuries  the  depository  of  literary  treas- 
ures the  common  property  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  races, which  would  other- 
wise have  perished  as  they  have  perished  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany  and 
England.         *        *        *        rpjjg  ysrisdom  of 

the  Grimms  and  their  school  have  shown  the 
world  what  power  of  restoration  and  recon- 
struction abides  in  intellectual  scholarship 
and  laborious  research.  Yet  the  genius  of 
the  great  master  of  that  school  of  criticism 
would  have  lost  nine-tenths  of  its  power,  had 
not  faithful  Iceland  preserved  through  the 
dark  ages  the  Eddas,  which  present  to  us  in 
features  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  in 
words  which  cannot  die,  the  very  form  and 
fashion  of  that  wondrous  edifice  of  mythology 
which  our  forefathers  in  the  dawn  of  time 
imagined  to  themselves  as  the  temple  at  once 
of  their  gods  and  of  the  worship  due  to  them 
from  all  mankind  on  this  middle  earth.  * 
*  *  But  it  is  not  in  mythology 
alone  that  the  Icelandic  affords  us  help,  and 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  ways  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscure  and  darksome.  From 
the  Sagas  we  literally  learn  how  our  ances- 
tors lived  and  moved  and  had  their  beings. 
And  let  us  here  point  out  that  there  are  Sa- 
gas of  all  kinds.  There  are  the  mythical  Sa- 
gas, which  deal  of  heroes  which  are  half 
gods  and  half  men.  *  *  *  There 
are  the  so  called  historical  Sagas,  lives,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  or 
of  Norway,  which  give  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  kings  and  earls  of  the  time 
as  they  ruled  the  Scandinavian  [lands  and 
lived  as  lords   over   their   subjects,  who,  on 
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their  side,  possessed  rights  of  which  no  king 
or  noble  could  deprive  them.  These  stories 
are  filled  with  adventures,  and  expeditions 
such  as  that  of  Harold  Hardrada  against  Eng- 
land, or  of  Magnus  Berlegs  against  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  when  they  called  out  their  levies 
and  sailed  with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
warriors  at  their  backs.         *        *        * 

"Besides  these  there  is  still  another  series 
of  Sagas-  those  relating  to  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Icelanders  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  are  the  most  interesting,  because  they 
are  the  most  truthful  of  all.  *  *  * 
It  is  with  the  every-day  life  of  the  Icelanders 
that  we  feel  ourselves  thoroughly  at  home. 
In  the  hall  of  the  gallant  Gunnar  at  Hlidar- 
end,  or  with  the  peaceful  and  law-skilled 
Njal  Thorgeirson,  we  meet  with  men  who 
think  and  act  as  men  of  noble  minds  and 
gentle  hearts  have  ever  acted,  and  will  never 
cease  to  act  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains the  same.  Gisli,  the  generous  out- 
law, and  Snorri,  the  worldly  wise  priest;  Mord, 
the  wily  traitor,  and  Ilallgerda,  the  overbear- 


ing, hateful  wife,  are  characters  true  for  all 
time,  whose  works  and  ways  are  but  emi- 
nent examples  of  our  common  humanity,  and 
at  once  arouse  our  sympathy,  or  our  antip* 
athy.  It  is  this  great  store  of  Sagas  relat- 
ing to  daily  life  in  an  age  eminently  poetic 
and  attractive  that  forms  the  wealth  of  the 
mediaeval  vernacular  literature  of  Iceland. 
*  *  *  We  can  but  see  that  whether 
in  a  literal  or  philosophical  point  of  view,  no 
literature  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  can 
compete  in  interest  with  that  of  Iceland. 

«Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  early 
laws  and  customs  of  Iceland  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  England.  While  our  jurists 
have  wearied  themselves  in  tracing  at  home 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  institutions  now 
peculiar  to  England,  and  while  our  legal  an- 
tiquaries have  fathered  trial  by  jury — the 
bulvyark  of  Englishmen's  rights-  -on  King 
Alfred,  the  source  of  that  mode  of  trial,  as 
well  as  our  special  demurrers  and  other  sub- 
tleties of  pleading,  is  to  be  found  in  Iceland, 
where,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  a  form 
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of  trial  almost  exactly  answering  to  wliich 
our  juries  played  in  a  part  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, may  be  seen  in  full  vigor  as  described 
in  the  famous  Saga  of  Njal  Thorgeirson. 

:(c  :|c  :t:  H:  ^ 

«From  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  consider  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween England  and  Iceland,  whether  from 
that  primeval  affinity,  and  a  community  of 
race,  religion  and  law,  immigration  or  con- 
quest, we  shall  find  the  two  languages  and 


peoples  so  closely  bound  together  that  what- 
ever throws  light  on  the  beliefs,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  one  must  necessarily  il- 
lustrate and  explain  those  of  the  other. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  10th 
cind  11th  centuries  the  Icelanders  were  the 
foremost  in  the  history  of  the  time.  They 
were  at  once  the  most  learned  and  the  bold- 
est and  most  adventurous  of  men." 

John  Thorgeirson. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


A  PROVIDENTIAL   WARNING. 


"^^  S  a  striking  illustration  of  the  protect- 
//\  ing  care  of  the  Almighty,  the  follow- 
ing incident  in  my  early  career   is 
respectfully  submitted: 


During  the  winter  of  1843-4,  I  was  em- 
ployed on  what  was  known  as  Camp  Creek  is- 
land on  the  Mississippi  river,  chopping  cord- 
wood;  and  one  day,  having  occasion   to  go 
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from  my  place  of  labor  to  Camp  Creek  set- 
tlement on  the  Illinois  shore,  I  started  to 
cross  on  the  ice.  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
start,  however,  something  seemed  to  say, 
«You  had  better  take  a  pole.»  There  were 
several  dry  ones  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
island;  but  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  had  been  driven 
over  at  this  point  but  a  few  days  before,  the 
icy  track  having  for  that  purpose  been  plen- 
tifully strewn  with  ashes,  and  apparently  be- 
ing in  every  way  free  from  danger,  I  disre- 
garded the  warning  and  started  out.  The  in- 
ward or  mental  admonition  before  referred 
to  seemed,  however,  to  intensify  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, until  at  last,  when  about  half  way 
across,  I  could  resist  it  no  longer,  and,  turn- 
ing, retraced  my  steps  to  the  island.  There 
selecting  a  long,  slim   but   tough   pole   and 


carrying  it  horizontally  in  front  of  me,  I 
again  resumed  my  journey.  Arriving  at  my 
previous  stopping  point,  I  advanced  but  a 
few  steps  farther  when  suddenly  the  ice 
broke  for  quite  a  distance  around  me,  instant- 
ly precipitating  me  into  the  icy  stream  be- 
neath. 

Fortunately  the  ends  of  my  pole  caught  on 
the  solid  ice  on  each  side  of  me  and  thus 
saved  my  life,  for,  with  a  little  exertion,  I 
was  enabled  to  extricate  myself  from  my 
perilous  position  and  to  proceed  on  my  way 
in  safety,  little  the  worse  for  my  involuntary 
icy  bath  and  feeling  in  my  heart  to  thank  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  protecting  care'over 
me. 

William  Wood,  Sr. 

MiNEKSVILLE,    UTAH. 


A  STREET  DRAMA. 


♦#1"N  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
II  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  not  long  since, 
a  fruit  vendor  was  wheeling  his  cart 
and  crying  out  his  wares.  He  stopped  before 
a  restaurant,  went  inside  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  make  a  sale,  and  left  his  cart 
standing  alone  in  the  street.  Some  evil- 
minded  boys,  who  seem  to  be  everywhere 
present,  noticing  the  unguarded  wagon  there, 
made  bold  to  help  themselves,  and  their  ex-" 
ample,  like  all  bad  examples,  was  quickly 
followed  by  others  who  gathered,  until  there 
was  a  general  scramble  to  see  who  could 
steal  the  most.  The  fruit  which  he  had  in 
stock  was  not  particularly  good  eating,  es- 
pecially in  its  raw  state,  therefore  their 
object  was  mainly  malicious — to  vex  and 
annoy  the  old  man.  The  boys  not  only  stole 
handful  after  handful  which  they  ran  away 
with  and  devoured;  they  also  spilled  and  trod 


into  the  ground  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
ate.  The  peddler  rushed  out  and  gave  chase 
to  several  who  were  in  the  act  of  helping 
themselves;  but  being  old  and  no  longer 
nimble,  he  was  no  match  for  the  fleet-footed 
youngsters,  and  so  could  not  catch  and  punish 
them  as  they  so  richly  deserved.  What  was 
still  more  deplorable  to  observe  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  mothers  of  these  same  boys. 
These  women  stuck  their  heads  out  of  their 
respective  windows  and  laughed  at  the  doings 
of  their  hopefuls  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
old  peddler,  in  this  manner  lending  moral 
support  to  the  wrong-doing.  The  old  man 
was  not  lax  in  his  endeavors  to  catch  and 
make  an  example  of  one  of  the  urchins,  but 
while  his  attention  was  being  given  to  one, 
the  others  were  at  their  pilfering. 

A   stranger,   whose   ideas  of  justice  and 
right   were    different    from    those    of    the 
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mothers  of  these  children,  happened  along 
and  observed  as  he  was  approaching,  the 
doings  of  the  different  actors  in  this  street 
drama.  His  blood  was  stirred  at  what  he 
saw,  and  at  the  failure  of  some  of  the  gathered 
bystanders  and  onlookers  to  champion  the  old 
man's  cause  and  render  him  the  assistance 
he  so  much  needed.  Without  much  ado  and 
very  quietly,  he  proceeded  across  the  street 
and  took  his  stand  near  the  cart  as  though  to 
enjoy  the  affair  the  better.  Several  of  the 
little  vagabonds  were  in  the  act  of  stealthily 
approaching  the  cart.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came  and  presently  out  shot  the  hand 
of  the  foremost  for  a  new  supply  of  berries, 
when — whack!  whack!  like  lightning  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  it, 
down  came  the  stranger's  walking  stick  twice 
across  the  shoulders  of  this  boy.  There  was 
a  howl  of  consternation  and  a  tumbling  over 
each  other  on  the  part  of  the  little  rascals 
to  get  away.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  sur- 
prises of  their  life,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
they  didn't  seem  able  to  comprehend  how  it 
came  about. 

At  a  safe  distance  they  turned  and  spent 
some  moments  looking  at  the  stranger,  who 
uttered  not  a  word,  as  though  he  were  some- 
thing supernatural.  Then  the  old  peddler 
began  to  move  on  with  his  cart,  and  his  cham- 
pion accompanied  him  through  a  few  streets 
to  protect  him  from  further  assaults,  for  the 
crowd  of  boys  had  rallied  after  the  fright 
and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  leave  the  field. 
On  the  contrary,  they  followed  and  mocked 
the  old  man  when  he  would  call  out  the  price 
of  his  fruit. 

One  more  attempt  at  pilfering  was  made 
by  a  youngster  who  had  previously  stolen 
and  carried  to  his  mother  a  handful  of 
berries  and  who,  consequently,  was  not  a 
witness  of  the  blows  his  companion  had  re- 
ceived- He,  too,  was  in  the  act  of  stealing 
up  to  the  cart  and  was  almost  near  enough 
to  help  himself  when  the  self-constituted 
champion  of  the  old  man  slapped  his  foot 
down  on  the  pavement  with  such  a  resound- 


ing thwack  that  the  boy  nearly  dropped  in  his 
tracks  from  fright.  He  recovered,  however, 
quickly  enough  to  escape  capture. 

This  action  of  the  stranger  had  a  good 
effect  on  some  of  the  bystanders,  who,  though 
not  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  pilfering, 
were  hardly  disposed  to  intercede  for  the  old 
man.  They  now  came  forward,  several  young 
fellows  among  them,  and  lent  the  peddler  as- 
sistance in  wheeling  his  cart  and  watching 
the  same  while  he  sold  and  delivered  his 
fruit.  From  that  time  on  he  had  no  further 
trouble. 

How  characteristic  of  humanity  in  general 
is  the  action  of  these  street  urchins !  Grown- 
up people  are  often  just  the  same — ready  to 
pounce  on  the  «under  dog»  and  add  to  his 
troubles  instead  of  helping  him  up.  And 
very  much  in  the  minority  are  those  who, 
like  the  gentleman  here  referred  to,  are  suf- 
ficient lovers  of  fair  play  to  intercede  in  be- 
half of  the  oppressed.  This  incident  illus- 
trates also  another  trait  of  humanity,  viz: 
that  of  example.  How  very  ready  people  are 
to  follow  an  example,  particularly  a  bad  one! 
A  good  one  will  work  wonders,  but  a  bad  one 
will  undo  the  work  of  many  a  good  one  in  a 
very  short  time.  These  boys,  or  the  most  of 
them,  were  probably  not  bad  at  heart,  but 
one  can  almost  predict  of  them,  from  the  en- 
couragement they  received  from  the  old 
people,  their  mothers,  that  they  will  not 
grow  up  with  very  clearly-defined  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  bad  act  of  the  leader 
brought  demoralization  among  them,  and 
even  those  who  knew  better  and  later  came 
to  the  old  man's  assistance,  hardly  had  the 
courage  to  take  a  stand  against  their  fel- 
lows. 

We  have  no  better  ideal  than  the  life  of 
Christ.  Let  us  consider  it  and  study  it  and 
imitate  it!  He  always  championed  the  cause 
of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  and  al- 
ways sacrificed  Himself  for  their  welfare, 
and  His  whole  life's  work  was  among  them. 
Let  Him  be  our  guide! 

Lewis  T.  Cannon. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


I— THE 

m(  I  one  factor  has  contributed  more  in 
recent  times  to  improve  the  disci- 
pline in  the  school  room  than  the  new- 
methods  of  heating  by  steam.  The  distribu- 
tion is  such  as  to  give  an  even  temperature 
throughout  the  entire  building,  and  the  same 
disciplinary  disadvantages  that  used  to  prevail 
in  the  old  school  houses  of- the  past  are  con- 
tended with  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Sunday 
School  houses  of  today.  The  difficulties  that 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  building  cannot 
well  be  overcome,  but  the  disadvantages  may 
be  materially  lessened  by  a  change  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  fire 
is  made  shortly  before  the  hour  at  which  the 
school  should  open,  with  the  result  that  the 
heat  about  the  stove  is  intense  and  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  room  the  building  is  un- 
comfortably cold.  A  little  care  would  change 
this  condition,  and  if  the  fires  were  built  an 
hour  earlier,  every  corner  of  the  room  or 
rooms  might  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  that 
when  the  school  opens  there  would  be  such  a 
distribution  of  heat  to  every  part  of  the  room 
that  but  little  fire  would  be  necessary. 
Indeed  the  students  ought  to  feel  as  comfort- 
able in  one  part  of  the  room  as  another. 
Then  from  the  time  the  school  opens  until  it 
closes  there  should  be  no  more  fuel  added 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  even  tem- 
perature throughout.  This  would  avoid  the 
excessive  heat  in  one  place  and  excessive 
cold  in  another. 

Again,  our  school  rooms,  in  consequence 
of  this  defective  heating,  are  very  poorly 
ventilated  during  the  winter  months.  People 
seem  to  object  less  in  oold  weather  to  foul 
air  than  in  warm  weather,  with  a  result  that 
very  little  ventilation  is  had. 

So  that,  from  a  disciplinary  view  alone, 
bad  ventilation  and  an  uneven  distribution  of 
a  proper  temperature  throughout  the  building 
are  both  sources  of  restlessness  and  discom- 
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fort,  which  create  a  confusion  that  we  should 
aim  to  avoid. 

In  the  case  of  bad  ventilation,  students 
soon  become  drowsy,  and  the  effects  of  drow- 
siness on  the  one  hand  with  discomfort  on 
the  other,  diminish  very  materially  the  in- 
structions that  are  given;  for  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  talk  to  a  drowsy  student  as  it  is 
to  a  restless  one;  and  perhaps  bad  ventilation 
is  the  greater  evil  of  the  two  since  its  dele- 
terious effect  sooner  or  later  creates  aversion 
to  the  school  room;  besides,  foul  air  is  per- 
haps more  injurious  to  the  health  than  the 
physical  discomforts  of  cold. 

If  the  school  room  is  not  heated  sufficiently 
early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  have  the  neces- 
sary ventilation,  the  value  of  the  Sunday 
School  for  that  day  is  very  seriously  impaired. 
As  a  rule  the  building  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  as  soon  as  the  janitor  enters,  for 
meeting  houses  have  lurking  in  them,  by 
reason  of  imperfect  ventilation,  a  vast  amount 
of  poisonous  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  during  the  half  hour  that  the 
fire  is  kindling  and  heat  is  generating,  all  of 
the  windows  should  not  be  thrown  open  in 
order  that  the  ventilation  may  be  more  per- 
fect. It  is  indeed  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  removing  the 
foul  air  is  to  have  a  draft  or  current  of  air 
through  the  building  while  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing, and  thus  remove  from  every  part  of  the 
building  the  gas  which,  being  a  trifle  heavier 
than  ordinary  atmosphere,  collects  under  and 
about  the  benches  and  thus  becomes  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  Sunday  School 
students.  During  the  first  half  hour  that 
the  fire  is  burning,  if  a  free  circulation  is 
had  from  the  outside,  this  gas  is  swept  out 
and  fnto  the  stove  and  passes  through  the 
chimney.  When  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
properly  purified  the  windows  may  be  closed 
and  the  purer  atmosphere  within  may  then 
be  heated  to  a  high  degree  of  comfort  and 
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health,  a  condition  which  is  necessary  for 
the  highest  discipline  of  the  Sunday  School. 

In  summarizing,  I  should  say  that  discipline 
is  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  winter 
than  it  is  in  the  summer,  since  children  suffer 
more  then  from  the  discomforts  produced  in 
the  winter  by  bad  air  and  unequal  tempera- 
ture. Ventilation  and  temperature  are  im- 
portant factors  in  school  discipline,  a  fact 
well  known  to  every  public  school  teacher  of 
the  land.  Indeed,  proper  temperature  and 
good  ventilation  are  indispensable. 

Another  item  apparently  small,  is  the 
necessity  for  moisture.     Where  school  rooms. 


are  heated  by  stoves,  a  bucket  of  ^water 
should  be  placed  on  top  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  necessary  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  becomes  dry  from  the  in- 
tense heat  necessary  to  make  the  building 
comfortably  warm.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  dry  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  necessary 
for  comfort  than  when  there  is  moisture  in 
it,  and  the  atmosphere  is  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce headaches,  coughs  and  other  discom- 
forts which  add  to  the  restlessness  of  stu- 
dents who  suffer  from  these  invisible  "agents 
of  confusion.  '*'■•  '"^ ' 

J.  M.  Tanner. 


WAYS  OF  SHEPHERDS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


^. 


~w^  VERY  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
\j^ ,  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
frequency  and  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  Saints  are  compared  to 
sheep  and  their  leaders  to  shepherds.  It 
is  a  homely  simile,  and  therefore  one  which 
everybody  can  understand  and  appreciate. 
And  yet  we  fear  that  if  all  we  knew 
about  the  tender  and  trustful  relations  de- 
scribed as  existing  between  the  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  were  derived  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  of  sheep-herders 
in  our  day  and  country,  we  would  fail  to  see 
the  appropriateness  of  many  of  these  scrip- 
tural metaphors.  For  instance,  there  are 
very  few  of  our  modern  western  sheep-herd- 
ers whoVill  pick  up  and  carry  along  in  their 
arms  a  weak  lamb  that  is  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  flock.  There  are  not  many  who, 
missing  one  from  the  flock,  will  go'off  on  per- 
haps a  long  and  tedious  and  perilous  hunt  for 
the  lost  one.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who 
lead  their  flocks;  the  usual  custom  is  to 
drive   them,     and    this   frequently    with    no 


gentleness  of  movement  or  language,  and  all 
too  commonly  with  a  pack  of  dogs,  which 
worry  and  chase  rather  than  watch  over  and 
protect  the  timid  objects  of  their  charge. 

It  was  different  in  the  days  when,  and  in  the 
lands  where,  the  Savior  and  the  scriptural 
writers  lived.  The  relations  between  shep- 
herd and  flock  there  were  of  the  closest  and 
most  touching  character.  Even  his  voice 
was  known  to  them,  and  they  followed  him 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  Their 
welfare  was  the  subject  of  his  utmost  care. 
His  watchfulness  over  them  was  not  relaxed 
by  night  or  by  day,  and  in  their  journeyings 
from  one  range  or  pasturage  to  another,  he 
was  solicitous  of  their  preservation  at  every 
step.  The  artist  has  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying scene  an  Eastern  shepherd's  care  for 
the  safety  of  his  flock  as  they  wind  their 
way  down  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass  in 
the  mountains.  Instead  of  trailing  along  be- 
hind them  and  shouting  and  hounding  them 
alonp;  .;e  has  not  only  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  ' -at  has  also  put  himself  between  them 
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and  danger,   standing  on  the  very  brink  of  wont  to  attend  to  the  safety    of  the    dumb 

the  abyss  lest  one  of  them  should   perchance  creatures  entrusted  to  their  care.     Does  not 

step  too  near  its  dizzy  edge.  every  reader  see  in  this  a  foundation  for  the 

This  is  no  extravagant  or  fanciful  sketch;  charming  parables  and  the  beautiful  similes 

it  is  typical  of  the  diligence  and    solicitude  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound?     Is  it  not 

with  which  the  shepherds  of  the  East  were  also  evident   that  with    all    the    modern   ad- 
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vancement  and  energy  of  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  boast,  there  are  still  some  things  in 
which  our  humanity  and  tenderness  fall  short 
of  the  display  of  those  qualities  by  people 
who   lived   many  hundreds    of  years    ago? 


Furthermore,  does  it  not  convey  a  lesson 
worthy  of  remembrance  by  shepherds  of  the 
human  flock — those  who  are  called  and 
chosen  to  watch  over  the  soul's  welfare  of 
the  children  of  our  Father?  C. 


WHEN  DOES   THE  NEW  CENTURY  BEGIN? 


"^^  S  the  end  of  the  present  century  has 
/▼I  approached,a  controversy  has  arisen 
concerning  the  date  at  which  the 
new  century  will  begin.  Some  scholars — 
among  them  Astronomer  Young,  of  Prince- 
ton university — maintain  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury comes  with  the  first  day  of  January,  A. 
D.,  1900.  Others,  including  Professor  Chase, 
of  Yale  university,  contend  that  it  will  not 
begin  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1901. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  press 
opinion  in  the  United  States  favors  the  latter 
date,  while  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
new  century  begins  with  January,  1900.  It 
is  reported  that  Germany,  for  example,  is  now 
preparing  a  national  celebration  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  event. 

As  with  most  controversies  in  which  the 
grounds  for  opposite  opinions  are  not  as  clear 
as  they  seem  to  be,  this  one  has  been  punctu- 
ated with  more  or  less  acrimony.  In  editorial 
writing  on  the  subject,  mere  facetiousness, 
and  sometimes  ribaldry,  have  taken  the  place 
of  legitiqjate  criticism.  Persons  who  have 
avowed  their  belief  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury should  be  considered  as  ending  with  De- 
cember 31,  1899,  have  been  informed  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  mental  delusion  or 
something  worse.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  the  intolerance  which  accompanies 
such  an  abuse  of  the  press  tends  to  alienate 
the  proper  spirit  of  discussion  and  render  it 
entirely  barren  of  good  results. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
that  this  century  question  is  susceptible  of 
two  interpretations,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  I  have 
undertaken  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  some 
of  the  important  points  in  the  discussion. 

In  speaking  of  the  years  which  make  up 
the  nineteen  centuries  of  the  present  era,  let 
us  treat  them  as  a  series  of  time  units  to  be 
known  as  the  year  series.  In  all  measure- 
ments of  time,  space,  heat,  light,  electrical 
force  and  physical  phenomena  generally, 
numerous  series  of  units  are  employed  which 
in  their  mathematical  relations  are  similar  to 
the  series  just  named.  A  common  yard  stick 
will  serve  for  illustration.  In  this  household 
implement  the  reader  will  recognize  three 
classes  of  such  units.  There  is  the  yard  itself 
extending  throughout  the  measure;  within 
the  yard  is  a  smaller  unit  called  the  foot,  and 
within  the  foot  is  the  still  smaller  one  called 
the  inch. 

Now  compare  this  scale  for  the  m.easure- 
ment  of  space  with  a  clock  dial,  devised  for 
the  measurement  of  time,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  essential  principles  in  each  are  the 
same.  Observe  that  in  each  case  the  figures 
employed  are  what  are  called  cardinal  num- 
bers, that  is,  they  are  written  and  pronounced 
"one,"  <itwo,»  "three,"  etc.,  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinal  numbers,  which 
are  written  "first,"  "second."  "third,"  etc. 
The  importance  of  preserving  a  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  numbers  wiU 
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appear  when  with  the  clock  dial,  or  hour  and 
minute  series  of  time  units,  designated  by 
cardinal  numbers,  you  contrast  the  month  and 
day  series  of  which  the  hours  and  minutes 
are  subordinate  units.  For  example,  1  (hr.): 
01  (min.)  a.  m.,  means  one  minute  past  the 
first  hour  of  the  day;  in  other  words,  one 
hour  and  one  minute  have  been  traversed 
from  the  beginning,  or  zero  point,  which  in 
common  language  is  called  twelve  o'clock,  be- 
cause the  dial  scale,  for  mechanical  conveni- 
ence, is  bent  into  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
twelve,  marking  the  completion  of  the  final 
unit  of  the  series,  is  made  to  occupy  the  zero 
point  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  unit.  Now 
compare  this  with  the  expression,  January 
first,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  "first 
month,"  "first  day,"  or  "the  first  day  of  the 
first  month."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
meaning  peculiar  to  these  ordinal  numbers 
which  characterize  the  month  and  the  day 
series  of  units  is  that  the  respective  units 
to  which  they  apply  are  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion, whereas  the  cardinal  numbers  which 
characterize  the  hour  and  minute  series  are 
intended  to  carry  the  idea  that  their  corre- 
sponding units  are  completed.  To  make  this 
clear,  suppose  we  take  the  expression,  .Jan- 
uary 1st,  or  1st  month,  1st  day,  which  means 
the  same  thing,  and  in  place  of  "first  month" 
we  substitute  the  cardinal  number  1  (month), 
and  for  the  ordinal  «lst  day"  we  substitute 
the  cardinal  1  (day),  using  each  as  they  are 
used  in  the  hour  and  minute  series,  where 
written  thus,  1:01  a.  m.  and  pronounced  one, 
one  a.  m.,  they  would  mean  one  hour  and  one 
minute  past  12,  the  zero  point  of  the  series. 
The  expression,  1  (month),  1  (day),  1  (hr.),  1 
(min.),  would  then  mean  one  month,  one  day 
one  hour  and  one  minute  past  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  which  would  land  you  one 
hour  and  one  minute  into  February  2nd, 
whereas  if  each  of  these  figures  were  inter- 
preted as  ordinal  numbers,  corresponding  to 
the  figures  used  in  the  day  series,  thus:  1st 
month,  1st  day,  1st  hour,  1st  minute,  you 
would  be  in  the  first  minute  of  January.  From 


this  application  it  should  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ordinal 
and  cardinal  forms  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  several  time  series  must  result  in  a 
confused  interpretation  of  the  calendar. 

If  with  the  foregoing  explanation  we  have 
arrived  at  a  clear  and  correct  understanding 
of  the  application  of  the  two  systems  of  num- 
bering employed  in  the  time  tables  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  we  are  prepared  to 
analyze  the  expression,  1:01,  (card.)  a.  m., 
January  (1st  month,  ord.)  1st,  (ord.)  A.  D., 
1  (card.) 

If  in  the  expression  "A.  D.  1."  the  one  is  a 
cardinal  number,  then  the  exact  time  indicat- 
ed by  the  foregoing  formula  is  one  year,  one 
hour,  and  one  minute  from  the  beginning,  or 
zero  point  of  the  Christian  era;  and  the  fol- 
lowing formula  representing  the  time  of  the 
present  writing,  namely,  9:10  a.  m.,  December 
28th,  A.  D.,  1899,  indicates  one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  eleven 
months,  twenty-eight  days,  nine  hours  and  ten 
minutes  from  the  same  zero  point,  or  within 
af  ew  days  of  the  end  of  the  nineteen  hundredth 
unit  of  the  year  series.  And  as  the  first  unit  of 
the  series  was  indicated  after  and  not  before 
its  completion  by  the  cardinal  number  l,so  this 
nineteen  hundredth  unit  should  be  indicated 
after  and  not  before  its  completion  by  the  card- 
inal number  1900,  which  is  the  zero  point  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  12  is  the  zero  point  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  which  hour 
also  is  indicated  on  the  dial  by  the  cardinal 
number  1  after  and  not  before  its  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  apparently 
rational  basis  for  the  theory  that  the  figures 
employed  in  the  year  series  were  designed 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  if  written  and 
spoken  as  ordinal  numbers;  for  instance,  as 
figures  are  used  to  tag  or  distinguish  a 
series  of  things  namely,  number  1,  number 
2,  number  3,  or  as  the  pages  of  a  book  are 
distinguished.  If  this  could  lie  established, 
the  date  1900  would  necessarily  indicate  the 
nineteen  hundredth  year  of  the  series  and  the 
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unit  would  of  course  have  to  be  completed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
which  would  then  be  designated  1901. 

The  basis  for  this  interpretation  is  the 
assertion  of  certain  mathematical  experts 
that  the  original  calendar  of  Dionysius  made 
no  provision  for  a  zero  beginning.  If  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  were  available  it  would 
settle  the  question.  But  on  this  point  the 
experts  disagree,  and  the  force  of  authority 
seems  to  be  about  as  good  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other. 

In  the  face  of  such  difficulties  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  certainly  permissible,  and 
while  those  who  hold  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury begins  with  1901  have  a  rational  basis 
for  their  belief,  it  seems  to  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  figures  employed  in 
the  year  series  are  indeed  cardinal  numbers, 
used  exactly  as  the  figures  are  used  in  the 
hour  series;  just  as  figures  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  degrees  of  a  thermometer,  or  the 
degrees  of  a  circle,  or  the  inches  in  a  foot,  or 
the  mile  points  of  a  cyclometer,  or  a  series  of 
mile-posts;  just,  indeed,  as  nearly  all  physical 
measurements  are  expressed. 

The  fact  that  many  thousands  of  young 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  own 
bicycles  and  understand  the  meaning  of 
«century  runs»>  affords  me  an  opportunity  to 
use  an  illustration  which  should  clear  up  all 
the  mystery  of  this  discussion.  Beginning 
at  Ogden  as  an  initial  point,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  company  has  planted  posts,  or  used 
the  telegraph  poles  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
intervals  of  one  mile  along  its  line  to  Omaha. 
Now  suppose  this  series  of  mile  posts  were 
extended  to  a  point  1900  miles  from  Ogden 
and  were  marked  off  into  sections  of  100 
miles  each,  requiring  19  sections,  or  as 
we  shall  call  them,  century  runs,  or,  cen- 
turies of  distance,  to  complete  the  series. 
Reminding  the  reader  that  there  is  a  post  or 
sign  at  the  Ogden  station  marking  the  initial 
point  or  beginning,  I  shall  ask  him  to  decide 
in  his  mind  what  figure  the  company  should 
;ve  painted  on  the  post  that  stands   one 


mile  out  from  this  point.  If  it  is  decided 
that  this  post  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile 
should  be  marked  1  then  the  post  at  the  be- 
ginning would  be  regarded  mathematically  as 
the  zero  point,  the  post  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  would  be  marked  100,  and  any 
point  beyond  100  would  be  in  the  second 
century,  therefore  the  post  at  the  end  of  the 
1900  centuries  would  be  marked  1900,  and 
any  point  beyond  that  point  would  be  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

But,  if,  as  the  Deseret  News  contends  with 
respect  to  the  year  series,  the  1  should  be 
painted  on  the  sign  at  the  Ogden  station  in- 
stead of  on  the  post  at  the  completion  of  the 
first  mile  as  the  company  has  done,  then  the 
post  which  the  company  has  marked  1  would 
have  to  be  marked  2,  and  the  post  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  to  be 
marked  1901.  Fancy  yourself  in  the  act  of 
interpreting  mile  posts  marked  in  this  fash- 
ion! " 

In  addition  to  this  scientific  aspect  of  the 
discussion  there  is  a  point  of  evidence  which 
should  have  some  interest  to  the  believer  in 
the  revelations  recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  Section 
20  of  that  volume  the  following  reference  is 
made  to  the  organization  of  the  Church: 

"The  rise  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these 
last  days  being  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  it  being 
regularly  organized  and  established  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  our  country,  by  the  will  and 
commandment  of  God  in  the  fourth  month. » 

Other  significant  references  to  this  event 
are  to  be  found  on  page  49  of  the  current 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Manual,  which  in  the  minds  of 
Mormon  believers  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  date  April  6,  1900,  will  be  1900 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Now,  waiving  the  difl'erence  of  three 
months  between  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  and  the  date  of  the  birth  day  of 
Christ  as  given  by  Joseph  Smith,  one  may 
compare  the  foregoing  data  as  follows: 
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Number  of  completed  years  between  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  organization  of  the 
Church  equal  1830.  Date  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  1830.  Hence  the  date  1830, 
(except  for  the  three  months  named)  is,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Smith  1830  completed  years 
after  the  actual  birth  of  Christ.  Therefore  the 
date  1900,  according  to  Joseph  Smith  (ex- 
cept for  the  three  months  named)  should  be 
1900  years  after  the   birth  of  Christ,   and 


any  date  succeeding  the  date  1900,  as  1,  a. 
m.  January  1st,  1900,  would  be  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  actual  count. 

While  this  evidence  from  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  is  simply  corroborative,  the 
corroboration  is  so  suggestive  and  emphatic 
as  to  leave  scarcely  a  discretion  to  the  be- 
liever, so  long  as  the  scientific  proofs  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  itself  are  not 
conclusive.  George  Q.  Coray. 


HEROISM  REWARDED. 


^^^HERE  was  a  terrible  fight  going  on  a 

\\.    mile  or  two  from  the  village  of  Hoot- 

ies.     The  air  resounded  with  the  noise 

of  the  rifles:  cannon  awakened  the  echoes, 

and  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  dark,  heavy 

columns  of  smoke  and  powder. 

The  cure  knelt  before  the  altar  praying 
for  his  people.  Around  him,  pale  with  fright, 
the  villagers  were  begging  God  to  protect 
them. 

Two  young  lads.stealing  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  softly  approaching  the  ranks,  fired  on 
the  Prussians.  "Fire  two  loads  in  pursuit!" 
said  the  otflcer. 

Then  a  detachment  of  German  soldiers  gal- 
loped towards  the  village.  There  they  ar- 
rested six  of  the  inhabitants,  the  first  they 
met,  and  took  them  before  the  mayor.  "You 
are  the  highest  in  authority,"  said  the  com- 
manding officer  to  this  official.  "I  come, 
then,  to  tell  you  that  some  one  has  fired  on 
his  majesty's  troops  near  your  village.  Be- 
ing nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  you 
are  held  responsible.  You  must  hand  over 
the  guilty  ones  or  else  six  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  will  be  shot  as  an  example.  I 
will  wait  until  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock.  The 
execution  must  take  place  at  noon.  In  the 
meanwhile  your  village  is  under  martial  law 
and  I  will  guard  the  prisoners." 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  village  people.  The 
women  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
The  people  met  together  and  it  was  resolved 
to  let  fate  decide  who  should  be  the 
victims,  by  drawing  lots.  Those  who  had 
fired  on  the  Germans  did  not  belong  to  the 
community:  they  came  from  a  distance,  fol- 
lowing the  Prussian  column. 

The  day  was  spent  in  discussion,  lamenta- 
tion and  sorrow.  The  mayor,  the  cure  and 
two  old  men  bent  with  the  weight  of  more 
than  eighty  years  vainly  begged  the  Prus- 
sian officer  for  mercy.  The  women  came 
weeping.     All  was  in  vain. 

The  six  unhappy  men  designated  were  de- 
livered to  him  at  five  o'clock  that  evening 
and  confined  in  the  hall  of  the  school  room 
on  the  ground  ffoor  of  the  mayor's  house. 
The  Prussian  officer  authorized  the  cure  to 
carry  to  the  men  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Their  hands  were  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
the  same  rope  tied  their  legs  together.  They 
were  so  prostrated  that  they  could  scarcely 
understand  what  the  cure  said.  Two  of  them 
had  fainted.  At  one  end  of  the  line,  with  his 
head  raised  and  his  brow  apjiarently  un- 
ruftled,  stood  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  the  father  of  five  motherless  children, 
whose  only  support  he  was.     He  wept   over 
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his  children  whom  he  was  to  leave  to  poverty, 
perhaps  to  starvation. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  cure  were  unable  to 
bring  peace  to  this  crushed  spirit.  Finally 
he  went  out  and  walked  slowly  to  the  guard 
house  where  the  officer  was  quartered.  The 
latter  was  smoking  a  large  porcelain  pipe. 
He  continued  to  smoke  and  listened  to  the 
cure  without  interrupting  him. 

«Captain,i>  said  the  cure,  «six  hostages 
are  in  your  hands  who  within  a  few  hours 
are  to  be  shot  down.  Not  one  of  them  has 
fired  upon  your  troops.  The  guilty  ones  have 
escaped,  and  your  intention  is  to  give  an  ex- 
ample that  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  in- 
habitants of  other  localities.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  you  whether  you  shoot  one  or 
another.  I  would  say,  though,  the  better 
known  the  victim,  the  stronger  would  be  the 
warning.  So  I  come  to  ask  you  as  a  favor  to 
let  me  take  the  place  of  a  father  whose  death 
would  leave  five  little  children  in  misery.  He 
and  I  are  both  innocent  but  my  death  will  be 
less  regretted  than  his.x 

«Just  as  you  please, »  said  the  officer. 

Four  soldiers  led  the  cure  to  prison;  he 
was  tied  hand  and  foot  with  the  other  vic- 
tims.    The  peasant  whose  place  he  took,  the 


father  of  the  five  children,  embraced  the  cure. 

When  daybreak  came  the  cure  had  revived 
the  courage  of  his  companions  in  misery. 
At  eleven  o'clock  a  military  escort  halted  at 
the  door  and  the  prisoners  were  marched  out. 
The  cure  at  their  head  recited  aloud  the 
Office  of  the  Dead.  Along  the  road  knelt  the 
villagers,  waiting  to  get  a  last  look  at  their 
pastor.  They  had  come  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, when  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  with  an  order, 
stopped. 

The  sight  of  the  priest  attracted  his  at- 
tention. The  captain  explained.  The  major 
ordered  the  execution  delayed  and  reported  to 
the  general-in- chief.  The  general  ordered 
the  cure  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  ex- 
planation was  short. 

The  general  was  a  noble-hearted  man.  He 
said  to  the  cure:  «Sir,  I  do  not  wish  your 
death.  Go,  and  tell  your  parishioners  that 
for  your  sake  I  show  mercy  to  them  all.» 

When  the  cure  was  gone  the  Prussian 
general  said  to  the  officers  who  had  witness- 
ed the  scene: 

•ilf  every  Frenchman  had  a  heart  like  this 
simple  priest,  we  would  not  stay  long  on  this 
side  of  the  Rhine.)* 


im 
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Called  to  great,  important  missions, 
Even  while  a  beardless  youth; 

F.  D.  Richards  proved  most  loyal 
To  the  holy  cause  of  Truth. 

Faithful,  true,  in  every  station, 
Through  a  long,  eventful  life; 

Shall  we  grudge  him  now  the  passport. 
From  this  world  of  care  and  strife? 

Ah!  we  struggled  hard  to  hold  him, 
'Gainst  a  just  and  legal  claim; 

We  could  sense  the  voice  of  angels, 
Calling  out  his  cherished  name. 

"He  is  worthy!  He  is  worthy!" 
We  could  almost  hear  them  say; 


"Let  him  enter!  Let  him  enter!') 
And  his  spirit  passed  away. 

He  has  earned  the  high  promotion. 

The  magnificent  reward. 
Of  a  place  among  the  prophets. 

Very  near  unto  the  Lord. 

He  will  counsel  there  in  wisdom, 
Let  his  loved  ones  here  rejoice, 

That  within  that  grand  tribunal 
They  have  now  a  leading  voice. 

Let  the  Saints  he  loved  be  faithful; 

They  will  follow  after  while; 
Let  them  merit  his  kind  welcome. 

And  his  loving,  genial  smile. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richarc 


EDITORIAL 

A  REMARKABLE   CLASS  RECORD. 

"^-g  T  the  local  Sunday  School  jubilee  cele- 

/^l      bration  held  at  Farmington,  Davis 

County,  Utah,  December  10,   1899, 

a  remarkable  record  was  shown  in  favor  of  a 

former  class  in  that  school. 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  class  was  composed 
of  young  men,  few  if  any  of  them  out  of  their 
teens;  and  they  were  studying  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Brother  Alley  S.  Rose,  now  super- 
intendent of  the  North  Farmington  Sunday 
School,  had  been  appointed  by  Bishop  .John 
W.  Hess,  to  visit  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Farm- 
ington as  a  missionary.  On  the  11th  of 
December,  1870,  he  visited  the  school,  and, 
the  regular  teacher  being  absent,  the  superin- 
tendent requested  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
class.  His  journal  gives  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  class  at  the  time;  and  now, 
nineteen  years  later,  these  members  are 
found  to  be  ecclesiastically  engaged  as  follows: 

Four  are  superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  their  respective  wards;  two  ai'e  assistants 
to  the  stake  superintendent  in  the  respective 
stakes  where  they  reside;  two  are  Bishops, 
and  two  are  counselors  in  the  presidency  of 
their  respective  stakes.  There  were  eleven 
young  men  present,according  to  Brother  Rose's 
journal,  that  Sunday  morning  when  he  taught 
the  class,  and  ten  of  them  are  thus  accounted 
for,  all  being  spoken  of  as  staunch  Sunday 
School  workers,  while  the  remaining  member, 
who  does  not  now  live  in  this  State,  is  also 
recorded  as  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  same 
great  cause.  But  the  total  class  membei-ship 
was  fifteen,  four  being  absent,  for  some  reason, 
on  the  day  referred  to;  and  three  of  these  are 
.  now  Bishops,  while  the  other  is  a  professor 
in  one  of  our  stake  academies  besides  being 
a  president  of  Seventies. 

This  remarkable  showing  was  so  impressive 
a  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  Sunday  School  in- 
struction and  training  as  a  basis  for  future 
usefulness  in  the  Church,  that  Elder  John  W. 


THOUGHTS. 

Taylor,  of  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  who 
was  present  at  the  jubilee  celebration,  re- 
quested Superintendent  James  T.  Smith  to 
send  it  to  this  paper.  We  thank  both  these 
brethren  for  the  information  thus  furnished, 
and  we  publish  it  with  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
It  furnishes  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Sunday  School  children  of  today  are 
to  be  the  bulwark  and  mainstay  of  the  Church 
tomorrow;  and  it  ought  to  give  every  super- 
intendent and  teacher  the  highest  encourage- 
ment in  his  or  her  labor.  The  loving  task 
which  falls  to  those  who  work  in  the  Sunday 
School  cause  brings  with  it  each  day  its  own 
reward.  How  much  this  is  increased  and 
sweetened  when  they  see  their  pupils  carrying 
out  in  their  lives,  in  prominence  before  the 

■.  Saints,  the  lessons  of  righteousness  received 
in  youth  in  the  Sunday  School! 

But  positions  of  prominence  are  only  an  in- 
cident; we  would  not  make  them  the  criterion 
of  diligence  and  devotion  in  Sunday  School 
labor.  Let  no  teacher  feel  discouraged  be- 
cause his  class  does  not  show  such  a  record 
as  the  above,  though  no  doubt  similiar  records 
may  be  exhibited  by  many  others!  The  main 
thing  to  be  sought  after  is  righteousness — 
this  meaning  purity,  steadfastness,  intelli- 
gence, faith,  and  the  other  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  the  true  Saint.  Righteousness 
possesses  the  same  luster  and  value  whether 
in  high  station,  or  lowly.  To  be  successful  in 
implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  children  an  en- 
during love  for  the  beautiful,  the  true,  arid  the 
good  —this  is  reward  enough  for  every  teacher 
whose  heart  is  right.  Boys  who  in  Sunday 
School  receive  such  instruction  and  are  taught 
to  follow  such  patterns  of  life  as  cause  Ihem 

■  to  grow  up  to  be  men  of  faith  and  full  of  the 
love  of  the  Lord;  and  girls  who  in  the  same 
manner  grow  up  to  be  women  of  virtue  and 
mothers  in  Israel,  training  their  children  in 
the  same  paths  of  jiurity  and  godliness,  need 
no  position  or  prominence  to  cause  their  good- 
ness to  be  known  and  appreciated.    No  loftier 
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ambition  can  animate  any  teacher  than  to 
strive  for  results  of  this  kind  among  his  or 
her  scholars.  No  sweeter  reward  can  be  given 
than  the  knowledge  that  the  results  thus 
striven  for  have  been  attained. 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  MANUAL  IN 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  are  using  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Manual  in  their  Sunday  School 
theological  classes.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  justifying  the  Sunday  School  Board 
in  recommending  that  these  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  Manuals  be  not  used  as  text- 
books in  the  Sunday  School.  One  reason  is 
the  fact,  which  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  attendance  either  in  the 
Sunday  School  or  the  Mutual  Improvement 


Association;  one  or  the  other  suffers  by  it. 
As  has  been  stated  in  the  .Juvenile  many 
times,  the  efforts  of  the  Sunday  School  work- 
ers have  been  directed  towards  inducing  th& 
children  to  study  the  authorized  Church  works, 
such  as  the  Bible,  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Book  of  Mormon,  etc.  As  the  matter  has 
again  been  brought  to  our  attention,  we  again 
notify  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  desires  of  the 
Board  in  this  regard.  There  is  only  a  little  time 
to  be  used  in  Sunday  School  work.  Let  us  utilize 
it  in  the  way  desired  by  the  Sunday  School  gen- 
eral officers.  It  is  not  only  the  Sunday  School 
authorities  who  think  it  improper  to  use  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  Manual  on 
Sunday,  but  the  officers  of  the  latter  associ- 
ation feel  the  same  on  this  subject,  as  they 
think  it  seriously  interferes  with  their  work 
and  with  attendance  at  their  meetings. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A.  DISAPPEARING  SPECIES,  THE  GIRL  WHO  MENDS 
AND  DARNS. 

♦A"  HEARD  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
II  young  lady  say  the  other  day:  "Mother 
is  the  only  one  in  our  family  who 
knows  how  to  do  darning,  or  to  do  mending 
of  any  kind  except  the  commonest  kind  of 
stitching.  So,  as  we  girls  do  not  like  to  ask 
her  to  do  our  mending  for  us,  we  try  to  wear 
our  clothes  as  long  as  we  can,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  pin  now  and  then  to  heal  up  the 
more  conspicuous  rents,  and  then  throw  them 
away.  Stockings  are  a  particular  trial,  for 
they  need  darning  so  soon,  and  they  are  so 
hard  to  darn!" 

This  is  a  homely  subject  to  write  upon, 
and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  to  possess  im- 
portance. One  of  the  topics  of  the  times 
most  discussed  in  public  press  and  pulpit  is 
the  tendency  of  the  present  generation  to 


shrink  from  and  shirk  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage.  In  some  countries  this 
tendency  has  become  an  actual  national  men- 
ace, and  its  remedy  is  inviting  the  study  of 
the  highest  social  economists  and  reformers 
of  the  age.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  easier  to 
discover  than  to  cure;  and  yet  if  the  former 
can  be  found  out  and  removed,  surely  the 
latter  ought  to  follow  of  itself.  Now,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  discuss  the  subject, 
insist  that  the  indolence  and  extravagance  of 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  at  the  root  of 
the  problem.  A  young  man  of  correct  prin- 
ciples and  ambitions,  but  without  any  great 
amount  of  this  world's  goods,  hesitates  to 
ask  the  young  woman  of  his  choice  to  come 
and  share  his  humble  home  if  she  has  been 
reared  in  luxury  and  has  always  had  the 
means  to  gratify  every  desire.  His  hesita- 
tion may  be  due  to  two  reasons:  one  is  that 
he  thinks  he  loves  her  too  much  to  subject 
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iher  to  the  poverty  or  at  least  the  modesty  of 
his  station  in  life  and  his  social  position;  the 
•other  is  that  he  may  have  his  doubts  as  to 
whether,  with  her  training  and  home  sur- 
roundings, she  possesses  the  qualifications 
required  in  a  poor 'man's  wife.  On  the  part 
of  the  young  woman,  neither  of  the  forego- 
ing reasons  may  have  weight — for  true  love 
makes  the  poorest  cottage  bright  as  a  palace, 
and  for  the  man  of  her  choice  a  good  woman  is 
willing  to  endure  any  sort  of  toil,  trial  and  pri- 
vation. But  she  has  also  the  right  to  ask  her- 
self, in  a  step  of  so  much  importance  to  her, 
-whether  her  intended  husband  is  industrious, 
prudent  and  possessed  of  the  ability  to  win  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  a  family.  If  his 
life  up  to  this  time  has  been  that  of  a  "young 
blood"  of  the  period,  she  may  be  pardoned 
for  hesitating  and  even  declining,  if  she  is  a 
wise,  sensible  woman,  to  link  her  fate  with 
his.  If  hers  has  beer  the  life  of  a  giddy 
butterfly  of  fashion,  and  he  is  of  sturdy, 
thrifty  ways,  marriage  to  him  ni3ans  less 
than  a  lottery — it  probably  means  certain 
unhappiness  and  failure. 

This  train  of  thought  is  carrying  us  a  long 
way  from  the  darning  of  hose  and  clothes; 
and  yet  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  the 
connection  in  the  argument.  The  point  is^ 
there  is  too  little  attention  being  paid,  in 
these  our  days,  to  the  housewifely  training 
of  the  future  mothers  of  the  race.  To  make 
good  bread,  to  wash  and  to  darn — how  many 
of  our  daughters  are  able?  What  if  they 
never  have  had  to  do  these  things,  and  may 
never  have  to —does  the  knowledge  as  to 
how  they  should  be  done  harm  them  any? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  a  reproach  rather  than  a 
boast,  for  a  young  woman  to  make  a  remark 
such  as  is  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article? 

A    SUXDAY    SCHOOL     K.XCUKSIOX     I''(IKTY-F()UR 
YKARS  AGO. 

In  these  days  of  Sunday  School  jubilees  and 
reminiscences  the  following  will  doubtless  be 
read  with  much  interest.     It  appears  in  the 


minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Sunday  School, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  bears  date  of  September 
28,  1855 — more  than  forty-four  years  ago. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  that 
even  in  those  early  days  the  pleasure  of  the 
children  was  sought  after  by  their  teachers, 
and  it  furnishes  quite  a  contrast  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  day,  when  excursions  in 
most  of  our  larger,  cities  are  taken,  not  in  a 
"walk  upon  the  mountains,"  but  by  steam  or 
electric  cars  to  the  pleasure  resorts  which  are 
every  year  becoming  more  numerous.  Our 
quotation  is  from  the  record  kept  by  .John 
Coulam,  .Jr.,  as  reporter: 

"According  to  previous  announcement  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday 
School,  with  the  Bishop  and  his  council,  met 
in  the  schoolhouse  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  and  by  what  means  to  give  the  scholars  a 
treat.  Meeting  opened  by  prayer,  and  after 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  it  was  moved, 
seconded  and  carried  that  the  children  have 
a  treat  on  the  following  terms: 

"That  both  teachers  and  scholars  assemble 
in  the  schoolhouse  on  Tuesday  Oct.Hthat 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  there  come  to  order,  form  in- 
to a  procession,  and  take  a  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  and  while  there  the  children  to 
have  their  full  liberty  and  freedom  in  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  best  they  can.  Again  re- 
turn to  the  schoolhouse,  rest  awhile  and  have 
some  refreshments  previous  to  commencing 
dancing,  the  which  to  continue  until  9  o'clock. 

"All  parents  to  furnish  their  children  with 
picnic  for  the  day,  all  of  which,  with  what 
the  teachers  may  add  thereto,  be  put  in  one 
common  pile.  No  children  to  be  admitted 
into  the  schoolhouse  but  those  who  are 
scholars,  but  any  children  in  the  ward  to 
have  the  privilege  of  going  on  the  niouiitaitis. 

"l!ros.  Ilalladay, Taylor  and  McMaster  act  as 
committee  for  the  occasion,  and  that  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  furnish  nuisic  and  lights. 
"P.  S.  After  the  scholars  are  dismissed 
the  teachers  and  parents  are  to  reassemble 
to  enjoy  themselves  the  remainder  nf  the 
evening."  Thr  Editur. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  LETTER. 


^■■C  Y  dear  little  friends:  You  have  with- 
^11^  out  doubt  been  having  joyous 
times  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. This  is  as  things  should  be  for  the 
children  of  a  people  whose  chief  aim  in  life 
is  to  serve  God  and  lead  their  children  to 
love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments. 

But  there  are  always  people  among  those 
surrounding^us  who  suffer,  more  or  less, 
either  from  sickness,  loss  of  dear  ones,  or 
disappointments  of  some  kind,  even  while  the 
world  about  them  may  be  gay  and  festive. 

We  should  think  of  these  things,  dear 
children,  and  when  we  offer  up  our  prayers 
to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father,  never  forget 
to  ask  special  blessings  for  His  afflicted  ones. 

When  passing  along  the  street,  we  may 
notice  a  house  where  a  yellow  flag  is  pre- 
sented, bearing  black  letters  which  will  likely 
spell  the  words  "Scarlet  Fever,"  or  ((Diphthe- 
ria." Some  people  say  it  always  frightens 
them  when  they  pass  such  places.  But  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  feelings  of  fear  at 
such  times,  we  should  cultivate  the  better 
and  higher  sentiment  of  sympathy.  And  in- 
asmuch as  we  know  what  a  great  amount  of 
good  may  result  from  humble  prayer  to  God, 
we  should  not  fail  to  offer  up  a  silent,  heart- 
felt prayer  for  the  quarantined  sufferers,  no 
matter  who  they  may  be. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  little  letter. 

Surely  many  of  you  will  have  heard  of  the 
fifty  dollar  Christmas  gift  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  made  by  the  Primary  children  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion. 

This  sum  was  not  collected  all  at  once,  or 
in  large  quantities.  It  was  just  spare  nickels, 
during  the  year,  dropped  into  boxes  kept  for 
the  purpose  in  the  different  associations.  It 
is  not  a  requirement,  not  even  a-  request  of 
any  one,  that  the  children  should  do  this.  It 
is  simply   a  privilege   which  Sister  Camilla 


Cobb,  who  presides  over  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
organization  of  Primaries,  has  laid  before  the 
children  under  her  care.  It  is  a  free  will 
offering  of  love  to  the  great  work  of  the 
Lord  which  is  being  done  in  His  holy  temples. 
And  the  great  object  in  view,  in  presenting 
this  privilege  before  the  little  ones,  is 
the  instilling  into  their  young  hearts  a 
loving  remembrance  of  the  holy  temples 
which  the  Lord  has  permitted  His  Saints  to 
build  and  dedicate  to  His  name  in  these 
valleys  and  at  this  period  of  the  world's 
history. 

Like  other  things  pertaining  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth  in  these  last  days,  the  spirit  of  temple 
building  and  of  temple  work  should  be  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  children  at.  a 
very  early  age,  and  it  will  become  natural  to 
them  as  they  grow  older. 

Most  of  you,  dear  little  boys  and  girls, 
would  not  enjoy  a  meal  of  victuals,  to  sit 
down  and  eat  without  a  blessing  being  asked 
upon  the  food.  And  so  well  are  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
blessings  which  attend  the  paying  of  an 
honest  tithing,  that  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
today,  none  of  our  earnest  Primary  or  Sun- 
day School  workers,  large  or  small,  will  ever 
feel  comfortable  in  spending  means  that  the 
tithing,  which  belongs  to  the  Lord,  has  not 
been  taken  out  of.  And  we  may  also  hope 
and  believe  that  all  the  Saints,  young  and 
old,  will  ere  long  come  to  give  thought  and 
attention  to  the  mighty  work  of  salvation 
which  is  being  done  in  the  temples;  and 
realize  that  it  is  a  blessed  privilege  for  every 
Latter-day  Saint  to  assist  in  this  wonderful 
work  of  the  Lord, no  matter  in  how  small  a  way. 

God  bless  you  all,  dear  little  friends,  for- 
ever through  all  the  years  and  centuries  to 
come. 

L.  L.  GreeneRichards. 


UNEXPECTED   COMPANY   TO   DINNER. 


HOW  GOD  ANSWERED  THEIR  PRAYERS. 


^||C  AM.-^,  can  Heavenly  Father  hear  us 
^11  ^  when  we  pray?"  asked  little  Max, 
as  he  sat  painting  a  tiag  with  his 
Colored  crayons. 

"Certainly,  dear,  don't  you  remember  how 
He  made  you  well  when  Papa  asked  Him  to 
bless  you?" 

"Oh,  Mama,  do  tell  us  a  story  about  Heaven- 
ly Father,  please.  He  is  such  a  good  man, 
I  just  love  to  hear  about  Him,"  cried  little 
Mamie,  eagerly. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mama,  "come  and  sit 
down  here  beside  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  both 


how  our  good  Father  in  Heaven  heard  and 
answered  the  prayers  of  your  five  little 
cousins." 

"Oh,  who!"  exclaimed  the  two,  perplexed. 

•iThey  live  in  Idaho,  away  up  on  Snake  River, 
on  a  great  big  ranch,  and  no  neighbors  with- 
in a  mile  or  more.  They  are  three  boys  and 
two  girls,  the  oldest  ten,  the  youngest  three 
years." 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  came  in  chorus. 

"Well,  their  papa  had  several  hea<l  of  cow.-?, 
and  there  were  five  little  calves — one  for  each 
of    the    children, — and    one    day  one   of  the 
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children  came  running  in  exclaiming  that 
the  cows  and  calves  had  all  swam  across 
the  river,  and  were  standing  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  The  father  scarcely  knew  what  to  do, 
for  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  river. 
But  he  finally  decided  to  build  a  raft,  and 
row  himself  across  and  drive  the  cows  back. 

«The  raft  was  finished  and  the  father  started 
upon  his  errand,  while  your  five  cousins  seated 
themselves  upon  the  bank,  to  see  what  might 
happen  to  their  beloved  calves. 

"The  father  reached  the  opposite  shore  with- 
out diflnculty,  and  drove  the  cattle  into  the 
stream  again,  but  when  they  were  near  the 
middle  they  were  caught  in  a  whirlpool,  and 
were  sent  round  and  round  until  it  seemed 
that  they  must  all  be  whirled  to  death.  The 
children  coaxed  and  called  their  pet  names, 


and  their  father  was  trying  his  best  to  urge 
them  on,  but  all  efforts  seemed  useless,  and 
the  father  gave  up  all  hope  of  recovering  any 
of  his  cattle.  The  children,  nearly  heart- 
broken at  the  thought  of  losing  their  pets, 
decided  to  ask  Heavenly  Father  to  help  them. 
Accordingly  each  in  turn  went  behind  a  large 
rock  and  prayed  for  the  safety  of  their  calves, 
and  just  as  Deanie  finished  his  baby  petition 
there  came  a  joyous  shout  from  the  four  other 
little  throats,  for  Deanie's  little  calf — the 
smallest  of  the  herd — made  a  heroic  break 
for  shore,  and  the  rest  immediately  followed. 
"The  happy  little  group  ran  home  to  tell 
their  mama  the  good  news,  and  when  she  asked 
the  baby  what  he  said,  he  replied,  <I  say 
Pease  Heavenly  Fodda  save  Deanie's  tafie. 
Amen.  And  He  did  it,  Mama.> »     Jessie  Jay. 


NEW   YEAR'S   GREETING. 


Words  by  Jennie  Hyde. 
Joyfully. 


Music  by  Fred.  Beeslev 


i 


j^ljj    j    j;    i^^ 


1  '^he        old      year    has         van   -  ished!         At 

2  O         New    Year    we         greet       thee,       and 
3.  O         New    Year     go         forth       with       .thy 


mid  -    njghl       we         hear  The 

glad  ly        we'll        sing,  Let 

tid  ings        of        peace;  Let    the 


'         [[     }        \\ 


^m 


Cres 


Dim.  pt  "*•- 

I 1  1..      r> ;_  M V'.< t  D-TITL       .„       ..„  Jl„J  ' 


ells        call-ing      loud    -  ly,  Come  m^         New     Y«ar! 
peace    reign    on     earth,    with  good  will         to  men. 

sting        of       remorse  for  our    fol    ■     lies        cease' 


Bring     to    us        glad  ness, 

Take      a-way       iiat  red. 

Call      forth  tfie       an         gels  from 


t    r!i|    I    P  \x^H  r    W| 


W.  3. 


RIERCE, '""IT" 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,   Chuneh,   Opeffa      pURfllTORE 
SALT    LAKE   CITY,    ■     UTAH. 

-WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


HOW'S  THIS? 

We    offer  One   Hundred    Dollars    for    any  ease  of 

Cataarli  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  haye  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  belleye  him  perfectly  honorable 
in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Tolede,  O. 
Walbing,  Kinnan,  &MARyiN,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  iuternaUy,  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  blood  and  mucuous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Testimonials  sent  free.    Price 'dc,  per  bottle 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SH.  VE     I  OU^      And  when  you  get  a 
UQlV^g'^     dollar,  deposit  it  with 

ZIOIN'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Liorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT    TO   GODLINESS. 


V"^ 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conforanoe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

IT  be  Salt  Xahe 
Ibot  Sprinas 
Sanitarium  •  •  • 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  j»  J- 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  •  •  • 

The  B&ths  are  Recommended 
by    all   the  Leading    Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 
•    »    • 
Everything  First-Class  and  run   in  a  Genteel 
Manner.     The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the   Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric    Baths.      Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.      Russian   Baths  and  Massage   for 
Men.     The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Bmpir*  Steam  Laundry. 

(When  writing  please 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habita. 


Our  building  and  office  It  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Stroet, 
Salt  -ake  City,  -  -  Utah. 

0.  W.  HARVCY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 

mention  this  paper.) 


SPECIAL  MAKE  OF 
TELESCOPE  CASES  FOR  J«  Jt  j« 

TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
BY  OLIVER  R.  MEREDITH, 

Tpunk  ]VIanufaetuPei<  and  Blsyole  Deale^, 

^ 29  C-  Plrst  South- 

SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

KACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


A^ypEAJFOR/T^ffi^iOUDAYS^.^ 

Solid  Gold  Rings  iponi  $1  SO  up. 
Boys'  Watohes  $l.BO. 

Gold  pilled, Liadles'  Watehes$9,00  ap. 
Dlanaond',  Engagennent  and  Wedding  Icings. 

Special  attention  to  mail  orders.     Everything 
guaranteed  as  represented. 

HENRY  REISER,  12  EAST  first  south 


"AODED  UPOK."- 

BY  NEPHI  ANDERSON. 
A  Storv  Illustrating  the  Basic 
Principles  of  "Mormonlsm." 

Two  characters,  faithful  in  their  Pre- 
existent  state,  are  "Added  Upon"  by 
coming  to  mortality."  Faithful  again 
in  earth's  jschool,  they  have  glory 
"Added  Upon"  their  heads  forever 
and  ever  in  the  beautiful  life  to  come. 

A  story  full   of  suggestion.     Read  it  and  you 
will  send  a  copy  to  your  friend. 


Paper, 

(Postpaid)    25  Gents 

Cloth, 

(Postpaidi    50  Cents 

FOR  Sil  F   RV 

^ 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 


'"iSSS*' 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


LBAVB  SALT  LAKK  OITT: 

No.  6.  The  "Fast  Mail"  for  Ch  Icago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Den- 
ver and  Park  City 7:00  a.m. 

No.  2.  The  "Overland  Limited"  tor  Chicago, 
St.   Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,   Kansas 

City  and  Denver 11:45  a.m. 

The  "Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago, 
St.  Loui8,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 6:40  p.m. 


No- 4. 


ABBIYB  SALT  LAKB  OITY: 

No.  5.  The  "Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3:00  p. m 

No.  1.  The  "Overland  Limited"  from  Chi- 
cago St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3:00  p.m. 

No.  3.  The  "Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City  and  Denver 3:J0  a.m. 


CURRENT  TIHE  TABLE. 
In  Effect  June  1,1 899. 


eit}  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  686. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlght< 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Paclfio  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Bulfet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  qulokett 
time  to  Mo.  Blv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H,  M.  CLAY,  Gtonenl  Aflent. 


LBATDS  SALT  LAED  OITT. 

No.   2— For  Frovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast 2:15  p.  m. 

No.   4— For  Provo,  Grand  Jnnctlon  and  all 

points  East 8:05p.  m. 

No.  6 — For  Bingham,  Lehi,  Provo,  Heber, 
MantI,  Belknap,  and  all  Intermediate 
points 8:35  a.  m. 

Np.   «— For  Bureka,  Payson,  Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6:00  p.m. 

No.   8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:05  p.  m. 

Ko.    1— For  Ogden  and  thelWest 8:46  a.m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  Olty 8  30  a.  m, 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West  .12:01  p.  m. 

AEEIVB8  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Orand  Junction  and  the 

Bast »:30a.i». 

Nq,  8 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

Bast 8:56p.m. 

Ho.  6— From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  HantI  and  Intermediate  points  6:55  p.m. 

Ko.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 2:05  p.m. 

■0.4 — Prom  Ogden  and  the  West 7:65  p.m. 

No,  T— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

No.  41.— From    Park  Olty 6:46p.m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  intermediate  points    8 :25  a.  m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Oars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt 
Lake  CUty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake 
Olty  to  Kansas  Olty  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 


TIOKBT  OFFIOB,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH  STKXBT. 

(F08T0FFI0B  OOBNBB.) 
D.  C.  DODQB,    8.  H.  BABOOOK,    GEO.  W.  HEINT2^ 
Gen'l  Manager,     Xrafflo  Manager.     Acting  a.  P.  A . 


(When  writing   pleae*   msotioD  thii  paper.) 


Valentines!      ^. 
Valentines!    ' 

We  have  just  received  the 
largest  and  handsomest  line 
of  Valentines  ever  brought  to 
this  market,  in 

Lace,   Card  Mounts, 

Drops,   Celluloid  Novelties  and 

Cards ■ "^ 

Ranging  in  price  from 
ICto 


r 


sj«v3l/  each. 


Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Write  for  List  Prices. 


Geo»  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 


SALT  LAKE  and 
OGDEN.  Jijt-jtjf' 


Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R., 

Operating  1431  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTB,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Between 
SALiT  liAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN 

Tht  POPULfitt  I<IN£  to  all  Utah  ItUning  Distflets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  aijIj  points  east. 


Boy  yonr  tickeU    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

GIty  TiCKit  Offlci,  1 00  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

8.  W.  B00LE8,  D.  E.  BDRLBY, 

Gen'I  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pais.  &  Ticket  Agt 

W.  H.  BANOBOFT, 
Vlee-Preildent  and  Gton'l  Manager. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


— AND— 
ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H. 

B 

K008BR, 

E.  J.  PLYNN, 

C.  F.  &  P. 

A. 

T.  P. 

A 

105  W.  2n(i 

South,  Salt  Lake 

City. 

H. 

C. 

TOWNSEND 

G.  p.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 

THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 


/I^£^  rOR/C-  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

calling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 

Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  V/EDNESDA  YS  at  Noon. 
BCLGlUn, 

One  of  Ihe Shorten.    SWITZERLAND,    L^ 


Clieapegi, 
Routet  t»  : 


B'»    HOLUWD, 
■  ■      The  RHVNC, 
FR7WCEf5«>IT7^LY. 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      chicabo,  ill 


W.  C.  SPENCE.    Asent,  -  -  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

(When  writing    please    meation  this  paper.) 


George  Q.  Cannon 

&  Sons  Co. 

Have  the  largest  assortment  of 
Miscellaneous  Books  in  Utah. 

BOOKS 


t  * 

t  SEND 
I  FOR 


of  the  Old  Standard   Authors. 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

TOY  PICTURE  BOOKS 

*  in  Colors,  on  Linen  or  Paper,  and  all  the  late  Books 


t++++++4.++++++++++++++x  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day. 


GEORGE 


GANNON    Zl    sons    G9. 


DflYN&S  MU§I6  GOMPflNV, 


•*■!<■     TH 
OHIOKEBENG, 
FI8HEB  and  ^  p|ANOS. 

8TEBLING 


Special  Attention  given  to 
Mail  Orders. 


J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAIjTER. 

UEKDING     TUSVySIC     DEKL-ERS.     ■**•)♦ 

ESTET 

>°d  I  ORGAN! 

OTTALOOUC  TREE.  STERLING      ) 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  j' 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSI! 


li 


ScENFc  liNE-™^  World 


■DENVER^ND 

RIOGRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  ^» 


NORTHWEST 


.TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


cmi'inVftti^bC 


B.  F.  NEVINS,  Gtncral  Agen(  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  p.  &  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  QTY,  UTAH,  DENVER,  COLO. 


•ga»aa»S»»:»:»993 


»^ 


H  Dinwoodey  4* 

I     Furniture  Company* 


no 

I 

I 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of  House 
Furnishings  in  the  West. 


^ 


LATEST  STYLES. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


H.  Dinwoodcy  Furniture  Co. 

— . — ■ Salt  Lake  City. 


^ 
<» 
* 
* 
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It  is  well  know  that  this  famous  institution  was  originally 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 

General  Merchandise. _■ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  W^all  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  Whole- 
sale  or  Retail. 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

MAIN  STREET.  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  '^ 


I 
t 

% 
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WiTHlH  VOUt^  fiEfiCH. 


\  /OU  perhaps  have    thought    a  high    quality    of 


Baking  Powder  was  only  obtainable  to  those 
who  pay  high  prices  for  what  they  use.  This 
may  have  been  true  once  but  we  have  made  the 
price  of  Three  Crown  brand  such  that  anybody 
can  afford  to  use  it  and  enjoy  it.  We  want  you 
to  give  it  a  trial  because  we  know  that  you  will 
find  it  satisfactory.  Every  can  contains  full  weight 
in  satisfaction  and  full  strength  in  leavening 
power. 


Three  Crown  Baking  Powder,  Three  Crown  Extracts  and  Spices  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  all  Grocers.     Ask  for  them. 

HEWLETT  BROS.^07-  Salt  LaK6  GltD. 

SOL-e     7VYKNUF=HCTURERS. 

[when  writing  please  mention  this  paper] 


